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These hectares were originally prepared and preached for the 
«V) benefit of the Middle Aged in this city. By complymg with a re- 

quest to publish them, the author hopes he may contribute something 
to promote the welfare of society, to advance the cause of human 
improvement and happiness, and through the risen, to subserve 
the true interests of the rising genmOion, 

Those who heard the Lectures, wiU notice the omission of the 
one, on the * duties of the middle aged, as members of civU society/ 
This Lecture, though properly belonging to the series, is suppressed, 
from a conviction that the copiousness, and increasing importance 
of some of the topics which it embraces, demand a more extended 
discussion. Should the author at a future period, be able to execute 
the plan which he has formed, the consideration of these topics, 
wiU occupy several additional Discourses, which wiU be published 
in a manner to correspond with the present volume. In the mean 
time, it has been deemed advisable to throw into the form of an 
Appendix, several brief extracts from the Lecture referred to, touch- 
ing points of more than ordinary interest. 

To those who are now engaged in the acUve scenes of life, this 
volume is affectionately and respectfully inscribed, with fervent 
prayer to God, that it may contribute to quicken and guide them in 
the discharge of their momentous duties. 

Hartford, August, 1828. 
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LECTURE I. 

A GENERAL tIEW OF THE RELATIONS AND RESPO.N 
SIBIUTIES OF THE MIDDLE AGEd! 



JOB xxU. 

Wlien the ear heard me, them it blessed me : and when the eye saw 
me, it gave witness to me ; because I delivered the poor that cried, 
and the fatherless and him that had none to help him. The 
blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me ; and I 
•cansed the widow's heart to sing for joy. I was eyes to the 
blind, and feet was I to the lame. I was a father to the poor ; and 
the caose which I knew not I searched out. 

If there is any thing consonant to the dignity 

of man^s rational nature, or worthy of exciting in 

his bosom a gener^Mis ambition, it is the purpose, 

and the hope, of being useful to his fellow men. 

If there, is any thing that can move a good man to 

desire the continuance of life) in the midst of its 

varied infirmities, vicissitudes, and trials, it is the 

privilege which is offered him, of aiding all the 

great interests of society— -diffusing around him 

the blessings of social order, moral improvement, 

1 



6 RELATIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

and personal comfort and happiness. It is that 
in a world of violence and injustice, he may be 
the protector of the defenceless and the friend of 
the wronged — ^that in a world of corruption and 
abounding wickedness, he may be a pattern 
of integrity, uprightness and true piety ; and 
that in a world of selfishness, and of suffering, 
unpitied and unrelieved, he may be the almoner 
of the divine bounty and a minister of mercy — 
becoming both in a temporal and spiritual sense, 
eyes to the blind and feet to the lame — ^making 
the heart of the widow and the orphan to sing for 
joy, and causing the blessing of many that were 
ready to perish to come upon him. 

I have proposed, at this time, to address that 
class of my hearefs, who may be described as the 
middle aged — particularly middle aged men^ 

I would b,e understood, however, to use this 
phraseology in such a sense, as to include in it 
all those^ who^ having passed the period of mi- 
nority, .and begun to act a part lor themselves in 
the world — having assumed the jelations and re- 
sponsibilities of men of business, or members of 
domestic and social life, still continue in the act- 
ive discharge of their jvarious .callings and duties* 
Under thia. construction, the term miiidle aged, 
will, in general, be found to embrace persons be- 
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tween the ages of twenty-five and sixty ; and to 
describe a large and most important, as well as a 
sufficiently distinct class of society. 

As it regards the design of addressing several 
discourses more particularly to a single class of 
hearers, I would observe, that the propriety and 
expediency of doing so, has always been admit- 
ted ; but the principle has not, perhaps hitherto, 
been sufiiciently acted upon. The pulpit has 
often uttered the language of counsel and warning 
to the young — ^while other classes, equally dis- 
tinct, have rarely been separately addressed. 
But why should they not be thus addressed ? The 
'middle aged, for example, not less than those in 
younger life, have peculiar engagements, peculiar 
duties and respopsibilities, and of course peculiar 
dangers. Why then, should they not need spe- 
cial counsels, directions anid cautions ? Besides, 
every one is aware how much the interest of th^ 
hearer is increased, by directness of appeal and 
closeness of application. The nearer the preach- 
er can approach to a personal address, without 
violating the rules of decorum, the more likely he 
is to command attention, and make lasting im- 
pressions upon the mind. 

I have placed at the head of this discourse Job's 
account of >an interesting period of his life. It 
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appears to have been the period of middle age ; 
for in the context be speaks of himself as a pa- 
rent ; and in the text he rpfers to the office which 
he held as a magistrate or judge among the peo- 
ple, and declares the vigilance and fidelity, with 
which he searched out and determined the causes 
which came before him ; and in general sets forth 
the active benevolence which marked the whole 
course of his conduct. It is not my design to take 
up this account, and expatiate upon its impressive 
delineation of character and influence. I merely 
set it before you as a beautiful portrait of that 
upright, diligent, useful— and I may add happy 
life, which every man ought to desire and aiip to 
live. I hold it up as affording a fair illustration 
in example, of those general principles of con- 
duct which I would enforce upon all who are yet 
in the midst of their days. 

I now proceed, as proposed^ to offer some re- 
marks upon the general relatiom and respomibiUties 
of the middle aged* 

By presenting these, at one view, I shall hope 
to make a deeper impression on your minds, and 
prepare you for a more earnest and serious con- 
sideration of the suggestions which teay, subse- 
quently, be offered. 

Suffer me then, for a moment, to draw your 
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Mt0Otioii» in tfae first plftee» to the peculiar station 
fm Mdi and Ae important influence which j/au 
fousti neeemtrilj/i exert in society^ 

When we address tbe young, cm the subject 
of their relations, duties, and responsibilities, 
ure refer them not so mueh to what they now are, 
as to what they are soon to become. We point 
them. to the time when they are to be the pillars 
of social order and happiness ; when all the great 
interests of man, both temporal and spiritual, are 
to rest upon them — and are to be either sustain- 
ed by their integrity and piety, their wisdom and 
publick spirit, or are to be jeopardized — ^perh&ps 
destroyed, through their ignorance, their weak- 
ness, or their corruption. It is from the eleva- 
ted station which they are destined to occupy, 
and the mighty influence which they are one day 
to exert in the community, that we make our 
appeal to them, on the importance of the char- 
acters they are forming. We urge them, in view 

of the great interests that must speedily be en- 

• 

trusted to their guardian care, to lay broad foun- 
dations of character — to enlarge their stores of 
knowledge and practical wisdom — to imbibe 
sound mcHral prineiples*-and thu» prepare them- 
selves to act well their parts in the various rela«- 
tioos and offices of Iife» 
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10 RELATIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

If on the other hand, we address the aged, on 
their peculiar relation to general interests, we 
cannot speak to them as to those that now ens- 
tain, but only as to those that cnce sustained 
these interests. They have either already re- 
tired, or they are about to retire, from the more 
active scenes and weighty duties of life. If they 
have discharged t)iese duties faithfully, we con- 
gratulate them — ^we honour them — and we love 
to acknowledge their claims to our gratitude, and 
to that of posterity. We still look to them for 
counsel ; and we urge them, still to hold up the 
light of their example before others, especially 
before those who are now forming their charac- 
ters for future life. If their sun must at length 
set, we would fain see it set, unclouded ; and 
would watch to catch the last beams of its de- 
parting brightness. 

But when we turn to yau^ my friends — to you 
who constitute the class of the middle aged^ we 
address those who are now actively engaged in 
the duties, and are sharing in all the responsibil- 
ities of life. Our appeal is to those, in whose 
hands, and under whose control, are all the 
weighty concerns and mightiest moral influences 
of society; who are bearing the ark of our civil 
and religious freedom ; and who are now decidmg 
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what sbafl be the moral and social eoiidStion of 
our children and descendants through successive 
generations. The other classes of the community, 
naturrily lean upon joA. Their best hopes rest 
on the integrity of your principles, the wisdom 
of your counsels, and the consistency ^d benev- 
olent energy of your conduct. 

The truth of these remarks will more fuHy ap- 
pear if you consider that the paramount interests 
of <;ivil policy, genera} morality, and vital reli- 
gion, are all committed to your charge. 

From your body are drawn our legislators, 
magistrates, and ministers of justice. To you 
we look %x suitable men to enact, to interpret, 
and' to execute the laws. In these offices dwell 
the very life and soul of the body politic. The 
great interests of the social state, must be guard- 
ed and fostered by wise enactjnents. These 
must be administered equitably, yet firmly ; and 
the declared judgments of law^ and authority 
must be faithfully enforced., liaws are but a 
name, where there are not courage, and inde- 
pendance, and fidelity, on the part of the ma- 
gistrate : But it depends upon you to say whether 
these noble virtues shall characterize the ma- 
gistracy of the hind, and make those who bear 
the insignia, of office, the ministers of God for 
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i;ood to the people ; or whether they shall he of 
an opposite character-^-themselves the servants of 
corruption, exBmjAen of immorality and disor- 
ganization, temporizers, double dealers, seekers 
of honour and emolument, and willing with the 
sword of authority, secretly to strike at those 
vital interests which they have sworn to defend. 
But whatever may be the character of the 
magistracy ; or however zealous and faithful its 
efforts in sustaining the interests of moreJity and 
social order, little comparatively, will be effect^ 
ed, unless that class of men whom I address, 
afford an active and vigorous co-operation. The 
sacred authority and salutary agency of law, 
must be maintained and furthered, through your 
influence. You are able to exert an influence 
which is supreme and decisive. Whatever may 
be its moral character, or the direction which you 
may give it, its energy is irresistible. Nothing 
is so powerful as publick sentiment. It is all but 
omnipotent. Direct it against the laws, and they 
become at once a dead letter. Their majesty 
and authority are gone. Order, and righteousness, 
and peace,^ cease to send- abroad their blessings ; 
and iniquity comeft in like a flood. Let this in- 
fluence be exerted to sustain the laws, to uphold 
the faithful raagistratCr to discourage vice and 
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immorality^ and the scene is reversed ; and your 
agency becomes as effective of good in the latter 
case, as it was of evil in the former. What a 
high and sacred responsibility does this difference 
of result devolve upoki you i What weight and 
importance does it attach to your characters, 
examples, and influence, individually-Hsince it is 
from these that the aggregate of character and 
influence is made up* 

I might here, also, advert to the press— 'that 
immeaisurably active and powerful engine of po- 
litical, moral, and religious influence* This 
engine is under your control. ^ You direct its un- 
tiring energies ; and are far more than any other 
class accountaUe fer the agency it is exerting 
over the minds, the hearts, and the eternal desti- 
nies of men. Contemplate for a moment the 
periodical press. Consider how it speaks, annu- 
ally, quarterly, monthly, weekly, daily, with its 
ten thousand times ten thousand tongues, and 
pours its instructions into as many millions of 
immortal minds. What an incalculable amount 
of moral influence is here ! and what a responsi- 
bility to rest somewhere. But who are they that 
wield this influence f Who supply the energies 
and resources of mind, demanded for such a work f 
Not the young-— not the aged. Neither are com- 
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peteM to the task. It is the middle aged. They- 
are the men who are serving this immense field 
of artillery, that is plajniitg upon the world, and 
beating down the bulwarks of vice or virtue, ac- 
cording to the direction which is given to it. It 
is scarcely too much to say, that the press is the 
grand instrument of moving, and mcmlding the 
whole mass of liuman mind ; and giving it that 
.form, and impelling it to that point which those 
who wield it desire. 

Would you shun responsibility, by saying that 
the number of those immediately employed in this 
work is small ; and that upon them this responsi- 
bility must rest. But you are to bear in mind that 
thedirectorsbf the press, are always controlled by 
the censors of the press. In other words the 
press, as to its general voice and influence, is al- 
ways governed by publick sentiment. It is con- 
formed to the prevailing taste and feelings of its 
patrons. Now whose voice constitutes publick 
sentiment ? Is it not, pre-eminently that of the 
middle aged ? True, the young form a very large 
class of readers : but who direct the opinions and 
form the taste of the young ? Are they not those 
who occupy every important relation toward them ; 
and whose influence over them is direct and posi- 
tive, from the earliest period of childhood up to 
mature years f 
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Further: I have allude to the control which 
you e::i;ercise over the mterests of religion. This 
is seen in yarious particulars ; biit es|)ecialiy in 
the fact that, in all our congregationB, you have 
the chief agency in desiptatiii^ those who < are 
to minister, at the altar^ aad in making pnovisicm 
for their * 8ap|K>rt ; i^id that the mass of active 
ministers must also belong to your body. They 
must, be, for the motf part, men in middleiife. 
The pulpit then, is under your dir^ectian. ; You 
assign to it its character, and controL its mighty 
influence to build up, or to ju'ostrate the interests 
of pure religion. Upon the correctness, of your 
faith, and the christian liberality of your views, 
the question must turn, wl]^ether a learned, able 
and pious ministry, shall render the sacred d^k 
faithful to its high trust, and make it what God 
designed it to be — ^the handmaid of truth, and 
virtue, and piety ; or whether an ignorant, feeble, 
graceless .ministry shall depr^ess, or betray these 
great interests — ^bring the glorious gospel of God 
our Saviour into contempt among men — ^and do 
more a thousand fold to poison, than to purify 
the fountains of moral and religious influence. 

These general remarks msLj serveio exhibit, to 
some extent, the station which the middle aged 
occupy in society, the agency which they exert, 
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mid the mvmrmgn eontrol wlueh they exereise ov^r 
an its graver and more importaiit int6Fe0t8« 

Bat, m J bretfaretty I have one other view of the 
subject to present, which may place it in a still 
stronger light, and produce a still deeper impress- 
ion of the respomiKlkies which grow out of your ^ 
peculiar relations. I have barely alfaided to year 
influence over the rising generation. I would 
now call your attention more particularly to the 
intimate relation which yon sustain to diis larg« 
and most interesting portion of the community^ 
I would invite you to a serious consideration of 
that powerful, and almost resistless agency which 
you are daily exerting over the characters and 
future destinies of all classes of the young. 

It is impossible to make too deep an impress* 
ion on your minds, in reference to this subject. 
That tongue must be more than moital that can 
adequately describe the importance of your influ- 
ence, or the greatness and saoredness of your 
obligations. 

When I address the middle aged (and here' 
my remarks apply to both sexes) i address the 
great body of those who have children and youth 
under their care. I address parents, and guar- 
dians, and masters, and employers, and patrons. 
These are they who are moulding the minds, 
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and settling the princifdes, and foiming the dis- 
positions and habits of the yoting. They are 
unremittingly employed in conducting a process 
of <fiscipline, <vdiich will speedily decide the char- 
acter of those who are soon to stand in our pla- 
ces, and who will exert a controlling influence, 
not only upon their own generation, but upon 
the temporal and eternal destinies of unborn 
millions* Ministers may preach, sabbath school 
teachers, and all other teachers may labor, and 
the whole b6dy of the jhous and devout may 
pray, and they may exert a salutary, and by no 
means feeble instrumentality; and yet ycfwr in- 
fluence taken in the aggregate must and will 
predominate. Let that influence, whether by 
precept or example, be disorganizing and corrupt- 
ing, and while they save their thousands, you will 
destroy your ten thousands. Where an unprin- 
cipled and demoralizing agency is exerted upon a 
child for fourteen or fifteen years, while he re- 
mains under the parental roof; or where he spends 
this period destitute of those wholesome restraints 
of domestic government, which are seen to be so 
important in the business of education, we may, 
as a general rule, fearlessly assert that there is no 
redeeming influence, short pf the special grace of 

God« A direction has been given to the mind ; 

^ 2 
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and tempers and habits hwv^ been formed, which 
no human power or skiil can .remould and trans- 
form. If you add to these ^arly years, those 
which comprise the season ^of apprenticeship or 
clerkship, and take in the whole period of minor- 
ity, the case is much stronger, and the exceptions 
to th^ general rule will be found very rareu 

These views are such as naturally present 
themsekes to the mind, in contemplating the 
subject b.efco'e jliq. They are indeed, general, 
yet they are manifestly, not unimportant, nor un* 
worthy of the most serious consideration* Do 
they not shew you my xespected friends, that 
your station in society is most responsible, and 
your duties most imperative and momentous f 

The more I have contemplated this subject 
the more its importance has magnified. I 
have cast my eye over the various departments 
of human life, and seen all things full of labor— 
full of motion and activity. All the various pow- 
ers, bodily and mental, of millions of immortal 
beings in daily and active exercise—intent on 
their different objects — ^pursuing them by difier- 
ferent means, and controlled by an infinite vari* 
ety of motives. I have looked at that complex 
machine — civil society, with its thousand wheels, 
and wheels within wheels, rglling forward to it^ 
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momentous results, — and I have inquired, whence 
all those powerful influences, by which, this life, 
and motion, and ceaseless activity are sustained ? 
Who move those main-springs, by which the 
whole system is animated and kept in vigorous 
operation, and directed to its varied results f 
and I find eJl the principal agents and movers to 
be men in middle life* 

Who are the m^n that sway the destinies of 
tfie nations at the present time? Who fill the 
highest officer and exert the widest influence in 
the different cabinets of government ? Are they 
not the same class? Examine all the different 
departments of society— ^the different professions 
and callings fi'ona the highest to the lowest, and 
learn the chief sources of influence — and you will 
find ample illustrations of my subject. And the 
more you examine, the more you will be impres- 
sed with a sense of your important relations and 
great responsibilities. 

If these remarks should avail to produce a 
just impression on your minds, and«make you 
feel in any good measure the value of that station 
in society which you now occupy, as affording 
you the means of doing good, then suffer me to 
remind you that the period cluring which you can 
keep this station is exceedingly short. Your 
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present relation to the other portions of the eonv- 
munity is, by this rerj eircttmstane^, rendered 
doubly important both to yourselves^ and to them. 
The aged have already passed the meridian of 
their days, and the period of their most active 
usefalness. If they have suffered this season to 
pass away without a wise improvement of its 
golden opportunities, they may weep over their 
loss, but retrieve it, th^ cannot* Right feelings 
mdy even now, spring up in their hearts, axM 
they may have strong desires to redeem the 
time past of their lives ; but alas ! what can give 
to their purposes and decisions their former en- 
ergy and promptness f what can restore td them 
their former ardour and resolution of mind, or 
their bodily vigor and capacity Ibr spirited and 
persevering exertion? But I am permitted to 
address you, my friends^ as those to whom God 
has hitherto spared these gifts and capabilities* 
You still occupy a commanding elevation in 
society. Y^t important as is the ground upon 
which you stand, it is at best but a narrow 
isthmus; and is every moment growing dtill 
narrower. The whole life of man is as a 
shadow^-*« vapour that appeareth for a Iktie 
season and then vanisheth away. What, then» 
must be said of the brevity of that particular 
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period which we have marked out ? Besides, it 
should not be forgotten, that as individuals we 
have no right to calculate, that short as this 
period is, its full measure will be allotted to us. 
Making a fair estimate of life, it is far more 
probable that God will weaken our strength in 
the way— :if he does not cut us off in the midst 
of our days. 

Some of those whom I address,^ have moreover 
to reflect, that they have already arrived at the ex- 
treme limit of middle life ; and more of us may call 
to mind that not a few of its best years have gone 
by, with perhaps little accomplished for the glory 
of God, and the good of our fellow men. Who 
among us, then, may not bring home to his, soul 
the exhortation of inspired wisdom ? What thine 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might ; for 
there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom, in the grave whither thou goest. 

Nay my brethren, by so much as the period 

of active usefulness is shorter than the whole 

term of humcui life, by so much stronger motives. 

are* we urged to give all diligence to the duties of 

our several callings ; and to make all our powers 

actively and steadily subservient to the great end 

of life — that of glorifying God and doing good to 

w fellow creatures^ No truly benevolent mai^ 

5* 
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liveth unto himself, and no such man dieth unto 
himself. He lives and dies for higher and noUer 
ends* Be ye, then, diligent in business, ferreitt 
in spirit, serving the Lord* 

In conclusion, I would say, let each individual 
whom I address, set before him all the varied 
relations which he sustains to others^^-to his fam- 
ily — ^to the youth under his care or influence-^ 
to society — to the cause of 6od*H;he cause of 
truth and righteousness. Let him consider how 
much his efforts are needed in sustaining and 
advancing the momentous interests,* connected 
with these relations ; and thus let him measure 
his responsibilities. Let him further inquire, 
how far, hitherto, he has met these responsibilir 
ties. The sense of past deficiencies in duty, 
should quicken his future effiirts. He should 
adopt the noble resolution of redeeming the 
time, by exerting a better and more efficient in- 
fluence, than he has hitherto exerted. 

Above all things, my brethren, see to it that- 
the precious years of active life be not so spent 
that the weight of your influence shall be thrown 
into the wrong scale ; and instead of advancing, 
counteract and hinder the cause of God, of right-^ 
cousness and human happiness. A just scrutiny 
upon thiH point, will demand of you a careful in* 
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spection ef aU the relation* you sustain, the bu- 
siness you pursue, the principles by which you 
regulate your business, the moral and religious 
sentiments which you disseminate, the habits you 
indulge, the customs and practices which you 
encourage, and in general, of all the various 
modes in which you employ your time, spend 
' your property, and exert your influence. No 
man can live wisely, who refuses thus to think on 
his ways, and ponder the path of his feet, or 
who suffers selfish considerations to influence his 
judgment and warp his decisions. Many have 

well as of pleasure, which were not only ruinous 
to society, but in the end, to themselves, their 
families and ta those who stood in other near re- 
lations to them. In these courses they have ac- 
tively employed the best years of their lives,, re- 
garding nothii^ as too dear to sacrifice to their 
own pleasure and profit. They have acted the 
part of corrupters of the publick morals, have 
scattered around them the seeds of vice, disease 
and death — ^filled families and neighborhoods 
with the poison of their influence, and by minis- 
tering to the appetites and lusts of men, and 
prompting them to crime, have sent multitudes 
before them to the eternal world, not to welcomo 
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them, when they fail, to everlasting habitaticmSi 
but rather to receive them to the abodes of endless 
despair ; and yet while the bias of interest or the 
tide of passion bore sway, they refused to con* 
sider their ways. But alas ! what bitterness was 
there in the latter end f What sonrces <^ keen 
remorse and self reproach were prepared against 
the days of age and sober reflection? How were 
they to UTudQy or to control the mischiefs they had 
occasioned f Could they purify the ptiiidirfes 
which they had corrupted ; or restore the virtu* 
ous habits which they had ^stroyed f Could 
they empty the haunts of vice which they had 
filled ; or make the husband and the ftither happy 
at the fire side, whom they had taught to seek his 
enjoyment at the gaming table, or amid the re* 
sorts and the revels of intemperance ?*. No--<^hose 
who have spent the prime of life in the manner 
described — spent it in fostering and extending^ 
rallier than repressing vice and crime, must reap 
as they have sown. The evening of their days 
must (if they are not lost to every right feeling) 

* The venders of ardent spirits are not here particalariy referred 
to.; but certainly it becomes them to consider how far Uie evils 
described, do, in iact, result from this traffic: and whether if per- 
severed in, after all the light that is now thrown upon its charac- 
ter and effects^ it will not be a source of bitter refleetioii aaoCher 
day. 
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bring witb it a thousand unarailiBg* regrets; and 
memory and conscience will conspire to pierce 
the soul tbroi^h and through, as with stings of 
scorpions. 

These my friends are the general views which 
I have wished to present for your consideration. 
My hope is, as already suggested, that they will 
serve to impress upon your minds the importance 
of your duties and obligfitions, and thus awaken 
a livelier interest in that course of discussion, by 
which, these duties and obligations are to be fur<> 
ther illustrated and enfiorced« 
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LECTURE 11. 

PART I. 

DUTIES OF THE fflDDLE AGED. AS PARENTS 



Proverbs, iv. 3, 4, 5. 



I Was my father's son, leader and only beloved in the sight of. my 
mother. He taught me also, and said unto me, let thine heart 
retain my words— keep my commandments and live. Get wis- 
dom; get nnderstanding, forget it not, neither decline from the 
Words of my moukh. 

Proverbs, xix. 2. 
That the soid be without knowledge, it is not good. 

In my first discourse to the middle aged, I di- 
rected their attention to their peculiar relations 
and responsibilities, generally — without attempt- 
ing, particularly to discuss, and enforce the du- 
ties resulting from these relations. That general 
view was designed as introductory to something 
more specific. In accordance with this designi 
I now invite your attention, to that deeply inter- 
esting class of duties which belong to you as pa- 
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rents<--espe(dally to that class which respects 
your children in early years*. I shall, of "cpursey 
be understood to include in my remarks aU those 
who stand in the place of parents, though thef 
may not, in the literal sense, bear this relation. 

The passages of scr^ture quoted at the head of 
this lecture, are at least sufficient to shew that 
the gTjeat business of imparting to our children 
knowledge, understan€Uog,and sound wisdom, and 
thus training them for duty and usefulness, was 
not di^regar^^d l^ jGrod, when he preporofl foi* 
man, the gift of his holy word. The scriptU^s 
do not, it is true, enter minutely into the p^rtic* 
ulars of parental duly ; \mt from a <:arefid exam* 
ination of their precepts and exmnplesj y^ou may 
gather the most imporjtant general principles, 
and be otherwise greatfy aided emd encouraged 
in the discharge -of your high responsibilities* 

And here I cannot forbear pausing to ask you, 
hearer, whether you are sure, that you ever 
yet felt any just sense of these responsibilities f 
Have you ever soberly considered the moment- 
ous nature of that relation, which was constituted 
at the moment, when it was first said, you are a 
parent f or -ever computed the value of that 
treasure with which 6o4 entrusted you, when he 
committed to your care, «nd subjected to your 
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tiiftuence, a rational, accountable, and immoral 
spirit ? True, at the first, you saw life only in its 
incipient state. There a{q>earedl little else, but 
a feeble animal existence ; but O, what an uil- 
speakably precious treasure « was hidden m that 
frail form ! There lay folded up in embryo exist- 
ence, all the capacities and energies of a soul' 
that never dies. There was a mind capable of 
grasping heaven and earth in its span, of send- 
ing its thoughts through eternity— of making, 
under' proper directions and influences, rapid and 
endless progress in knowledge and holiness, and 
thereby of emulating the purity and sharing the 
joys of angels. Parents, such is the treasure that 
IS committed to your guardian cftre. These are 
the powers that are subjected to your disci|)line 
and control. Your responsibility arises not from 
the mere fact, that your children possess these no- 
ble endowments — ^these immortal powers^ but 
from the connected fact of your plastic and con- 
trolling influence over them. To that influence 
-bounds can scarcely be set : It is all but omnip- 
otent. No human power can effectuaJly resist itj 
and if it be a bad influence, even divine grace^ 
though it may counteract its most injurious efiects, 
will never, in this world, completely deliver the 
.soul from its pernicious agency^ 
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Do any of you iiaagine thai; I. overrate parent- 
al responsibility, by attributing undue force to 
pareiUal discipliney and early morid and mental 
eulture ? Then look abroad over the various aav* 
age tribes, whether of the east or the west, and 
compare the best specimens of our nature, as 
there exhibited, with the fairest examples of the 
same nature as they are seen in civilized and 
(^istianized countries, and tell me whence arises 
the wide-— I had almost said infinite difference. 
While the mind of the savage, neglected and 
uncultivated, scarcely raises him above the level 
of the beasts that perish, '^ insensible to all the 
wonders of creation and excluded from all the 
treasures of nature,'' the more favored member 
of enlightened society whose capacities are 
strengthened and expanded by education, '^ com- 
prehends within the ample range of his intelU- 
gence the Universe of God. All the beauties 
and glories of Jehovah's works are unveiled be- 
fore hinou Nature unlocks to him her stores and 
reveals the secret laws of her mysterious opera- 
tions ; the powers of the Ipwer orders of animals 
are subjected to his control, and the facidties and 
attainments of his fellow men are made subser- 
vient to his profit and his haf^iaess.'^* It is.nn- 

*£diDbiirgh Eocjclopedi^ Art. Edttcatiop. 
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necessary to dwell on other features of this con- 
trast, some of whiefa, and particularly those which 
relate to moral hdbits and rriigioos views, are at 
least equally striking : still it may be confidently 
asked whether any person familiar with illustra- 
tions like these* — ^ilhistrations which the history 
of our race abundantly supplies, can doubt for a 
moment, the transcendant influence of education 
over all the powers of man.f And if any thing 
were wanting to deepen our impression on this 
subject; or if we chose to contemplate it in a 
hearer view, we should have only to cast our eye 
over our own city or neighborhood, and we might 
see varieties of character, both intellectual and 
moral, scarcely less striking, and. evidently re- 
sulting from the operation of the same general 
cause — namely difference of education* 

The question of parental responsibility, then, 
is si^ at re^ .. The reality of that responsibility 
, no reflectipg' par^nlwill deny;, and its ma^- 
- tude, we may test ^assured, we shall never overt- 
rate. * . ' ' A ' .'. ■ 

Proceeding under the influence of these gen^ 
eral views — ^which will he further illustrated as 
we advance, — I now invite your attention to the 
subject oi early educatum* 

I cannot forbear stating the embarrassment I 
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feel in undertaking to discuss so extensive a 
topic, within the narrow limits, to which, I have 
deemed it necessary to restrict myself: at tiie 
same time it does not appear a sufficient reason 
for attempting nothing, in a concern of such 
deep interest, merely because we cannot effect 
all that seems desirable^ The only thixkg aimed 
at on the present occasion, will be the estab- 
lishment of. a few general principles, and the 
communication of such hints to parents as may 
lead them to further inquiry, and thus advance 
them in the knowledge of their duties. 

Suffer: me then to observe,- in the outset, that 
it is of great importance that you entertain )ust 
views of your children ; in other words that you 
consider, and justly estimate their varied powers, 
the relations which they are destined to sustain, 
and the duties which must sooner or later devolve 
upon them. You should form cor^€ct views on 
these points, from the first .moment you.are call- 
ed to bear the parental relation ; and they should; 
influence your conduct at ^ every subsequent pe- 
riod. 

Look at your ehildren. They inherit your, na- 
ture, and you may learn their wants by justly es- 
timating your oum. They are animal beings ; 
and as such, you arc bound to provide for their 
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necessities. You are to use all proper efforts to 
supply them with suitable food, cloathing, and 
whatever else, of this sort, may be necessary to 
their health and comfort. They are jatumal he- 
ings^ and therefore it is your duty to furnish 
them with the requisite opportunities and facil- 
ities for the cultivation of their minds — ^for the 
improvement of those noble intellectual faculties 
with which their Creator has endowed them. 
But this is not all ; they are moraJ, dccountahle 
and immortal beivigg; and as such, they have 
most important and responsible parts to act in 
the world. They are, therefore, to be trained to 
act these parts tveU. They are to be trained 
for duty, and usefulness, and thereby, for happi- 
ness here, and they should be taught to seek by 
patient continuance in well doing, for glory, and 
honor, and eternal life hereafter. 

In regard to the first part of the human con- 
stitution, above named — the animal nature^ we 
know that there is a strong and general dispo- 
sition, in a comparative view, to overvalue it, 
and to lavish upon the body an undue portion of 
our cares aud anxieties ; and yet no inconsidera- 
ble portion of these cares and anxieties it really 
demands. The burden of the evil, ties not so 

much in their employmenti as in their misdirec- 

3» 
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tion. Thejr are employed to wrong ends. We 
often see parents bestowing their cares, and using 
their exertions both with regard to themselire» 
and their children, not merely to provide what 
temperance requires, but what luxury and sensu^ 
ality demand ; not what will satisfy, but what 
will pamper the animal appetites. QteaX pains 
and expense also, are employed to adorn the body ; 
but for what end f — not merely for comforts not 
merely that a becoming decency may grace, the 
exterior, but for the low and unworthy purpo* 
ses of vanity and display — ^to gratify the lust of 
the eye and the pride of life. The body is not, 
in this case, regarded in its true light. It is not» 
according to the dictates pf divine wisdom, lack- 
ed upon as thp mere encasement of the soul-^ 
the depository of its high immortal powers, and 
cherished chiefly with reference to this important 
relation ; but its interests are pursued as distinct 
and paramount interests. Not that I would des- 
pise the delights of sense. So far as they may 
be enjoyed within the limits of temperance, I 
would participate in them with gratitude ; but as 
these delights were never designed to constitute 
our chief good^ so they ought never to be pur- 
sued as our chief end* 
The prir.ciple I wquLJ inculcate then, is, that 
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tke bodies of our children, in all the care which 
we bestow upon tb^n, ought habitually to h^ 
viewed and prized, with supreme regard to their 
intellectual and moral powers. Our children 
should be made to see, and feel, that we entertain 
this view, and mean to act accordingly. The 
effect of placing the animal nature of man in 
this just light, is not, as some might be ready to 
imagine, to render him careless of its want^, or 
indifferent to its health, perfection and enjoy- 
ment. It merely alters the direction, &nd mod- 
erates the excess of his cares on these accounts. 
So far is the body in this view from being liable 
to neglectf that it is never duly estimated and sel- 
dom properly treated under any other view: 
and this for the plain reason, that it is not regard- 
ed in c<mformity to its original design, or dis- 
ciplined and cherished in subserviency to its most 
important end. 

We know from experience, as one has justly 
remarked, how much the vigor of our mental 
powers depends upon the state of our corporeal 
frame ; and how much our thoughts and feelings 
may be influenced — ^how materiaUy even our 
moral and intellectual character, may be affected 
by the external organs of the mind, and by the 
firmness or delicacy of our musculfir and nervous 
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system. ^< The culture of the corporeal poweri^ 
therefore considered as the instruments of the 
mental faculties is entitled to the anxious atten- 
tion of all who have the charge of a human 
being : and it is in the period of infancy that 
such attention is most important, because it is 
then the most efficacious." 

These remarks appear to me worthy of very 
serious consideration, particularly on the part of 
mothers, to whose care whether skilful or unskil- 
ful the tender organs of the infant child niust be 
chiefly entrusted. Through luxury, intemperance 
and vice, and occasionally from less blameable 
causes, a feeble constitution is often entailed ; but 
it cannot be disguised, that in many instances, such 
a cohstitution with all the protracted suffering 
connected with it, is entirely the result of that 
ignorance and mismanagement which are not sel- 
dom seen to preside over the nursery department, 
and control the frail and flexible powers of in- 
fancy. Nay if I were to go further, and assert 
that infant life is, in numerous cases, cut off, 
through the operation of the same causes, the 
experienced practitioner would lend his testimO'- 
ny to sustain me in the position. 

Without attempting, then, to l&y down any 
rulea for the conduct of physical educatum, 
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which would better become another professibi^,^ 
I must be allowed to say,, and that under a sense 
toa, of its high importance, thatr this subject de- 
mands more attention than most paipents have 
hitherto given it. The health, and comfort, and 
improvement, and usefulness, and even life itself, 
of their children, demand it.^ Many mothers do 
not suitably estimate their duties and responsi- 
bilities on this point, not because their hearts are 
devoid of tenderness, or insensible to the welfare 
of their children (for blessed be God we have not 
yet arrived at that state of society,, in which the 
enchantments of pleasure have Qon verted mothers 
into monsters, and hardened them like the ostrich 
of the desert against the cries of their own ofF- 
spring) but because they are not sufficiently aware 
of the delicacy and difficulty of the duties that de- 
volve upon them. They do not justly estimate 
the difference of result, between skilful and unskil- 
ful management, in regard to the health and per- 
fection of the bodily organs, and through them, of 
all the higherx and nobler powers of the soul. — 
The well instructed skill of a mother, has preser- 
ved and given to the world many a useful life, 
which would otherwise have been extinguished, 
while ignorance and heedless inexperience have 
doubtless sacrificed a still greater 'number, wBa 
might otherwise have been saved. 
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I must then be permitted to say, in concluding 
my remarks upon this point, that no mother ought 
to regard herself as qualified to discharge these 
humblest duties of her responsible relation, until 
she has obtained all the knowledge, and acquired 
all the skill, of which, through the aid of proper 
books, or by other means, she can, consistently, 
avail herself. It ought to be one of her first ob- 
jects, to study the subject of physical education, 
that it may not be her fault, if her children do not 
possess sound minds^ in sound bodies. 

I now pass to the subject of education in- the 
more popular sense of this term — regarding it, 
however, as " comprehending every thing, whe- 
ther systematic or accidental, which has any in- 
fluence either in developing or biasing the powers 
of the mind, and the tendencies of the heart.'' 

What, then, is the proper object of systematic 
education ? Unquestionably it is to cultivate the 
intellectual and moral powers, with a view to some 
specific and useful result. To promote the true 
excellence of the individual*— to render him alike 
a blessing to himself and to the community — ^to 
train him to just and enlarged views of his rela- 
tions and responsibilities as an accountable being ; 
and to accustom him to aspire by the faithful 
discharge of all his duties, private, social, and 
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religious, after real honor and enjoyment in the 
life that now is, and immortal blessedness in that 
which is to come — these, as you have already been 
reminded, are the true ends of education : and 
these ends ought to be kept constantly in view, in 
the education of all, whatever rank they may oc- 
^ cupy, or whatever stations they may be destined 
to fill. 

As to the particular course of education, it may 
be variously diversified, in order to adapt it to the 
particular spheres and pursuits of different indi- 
viduals ; but the general design to which we have 
alluded, ought nevier in any case to be lost sight 
of. If we are correct in these views, then it may 
fairly be inferred, and may be laid down as an 
important principle, *' that education is good or 
bad, proper or improper, complete or deficient, 
as the end which it proposes is laudable or repre- 
hensible, as the course of discipline is more or less 
conducive to that end, and as the means employe 
ed are adequate or inadequate to its accomplish- 
hient." 

Now suffer me to enquire of parents, why, in a 
country where good and suitable means of intel- 
lectual cultivation might, by a little enterprize, be 
so easily furnished, at least to the mass of chil- 
dren—the tone of general education is still so low f 
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And why do we find among the midling classes of 
fiociety, so few persons, blessed with early and 
thorough discipline in those branches of ktiow^ 
ledge, which pre-eminently expand and liberal-' 
ize the mind, and which conduce so much toVe* 
spectability, usefulness, and augmented enjoy- 
ment i 

When I speak of the low tone of education, 
I do not speak thus, in a comparison of this 
community, with that of any foreign country. 
Such a comparison I am aware would be in our 
favor ; but I speak of education as 4t is, when 
compared "with what it might be, and ought to be. 
In this view, the fact is as here assumed ; «ind I 
inquire after the causes of so serious an evil. 

As the result of my reflections upon this sub- 
ject, I would observe, that the evil may in part 
be attributed to the low and defective views 
which many parents take of the general design of 
education. They mark out for their childr^n^ too 
narrow a sphere. They do not seem, at all Jto 
contemplate some of the most important reflation^ 
which they will be called on to sustain ; or suita- 
bly estimate the influence whiph they might be 
made capable of exerting. 

It cannot be denied for example, that it hal^ 
been a ^ery cpmmon sentiment among parents^ 
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who have ilestined their sans tP the pursuits of 
hoshsndry} or to the practice of the mechanic 
^ts, that no more intellectual education was to 
be demedy than was just sufficient to guide them 
through the routine of their labors, and enable 
them to transact the business naturally connected 
with their calling. For this purpose, they must 
be able to read, to write, and to practice the 
comnum rules of arithmetic* And this is the 
tsum of that intellectual cultivation and improve- 
ment which the condition and responsibilities of a 
rational and accountable being have been thought 
to demand* 

. Now must there not be some great error here ? 
and one too, fraught with practical evil? Do 
these parents take broad and just views of life, 
with its varied duties ? Your son is well instruct- 
ed in his trade or calling. He is skilful in it, and 
Jinows perhaps how to render it profitable. He 
may accumulate wealth. So far is well ; but is 
this all, or even the chief, for which he is to Uve^ 
Would you confine his views to this low, narrow, 
sefish sphere, aiid teach him to aspire to nothing 
more i»ble than the exercise of this handicraft 
skill, and this capacity to provide for his bodily 
wants, or at most to heap up a little glittering 

dust ? This is to treat him as a mere i^nimal ; to 

4 
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exclude fretinyottr view, and not less from his, all 
idea of his character as a social being, and an ato- 
countahle creature of God. ' It is to make ^e^ the 
centre of his affections and eare»^^teaching hint 
to move in a narrofv and confined cdbit, and exert 
a rery limited influence ; and isendering his en- 
joyments few, and those chiefly of the lowest 
kind. 

But what, it may be asked-^would you have 
^ery parent, whatever may be his rank in life, 
f^tXhe talents of his sob, educalie him with a view 
to the highest sphere^ aod indulge the. vain ex<^ 
pectation that he may one day fill the most re* 
sponsible offices in the government ? No : I would 
not have him train him with any direct view to 
such elevation; but I would have him remember 
tiiat for aught he knows, his «en^ however humble 
his present condition, may one day reach that ele^ 
vation. jGxamplea are not wanting in our history, 
to «hew that this is at least possible. Not a few, 
have, from the lowest sphere, risen by the force of 
^genius, and by persevering diligence, to the most 
honorable posts of iiaduence and usefulness. 

But suppose the event to be otherwise. Sup- 
pose your son is never to attain to any official dig- 
jdity, and there is not the ^east reason to antici- 
Ijate it;; yet does this alter the propricity of your 
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exerting yourself to make him every way wi^jf 
of such dignity ? And in proportion as he shall 
ai^roach this character, will not his usefulness in 
private life be augmented f . 

Because your son is not to be Pre^klent, or 
Chief Justice of these States, is it therefore mat*^ 
ter of indifference whether he be a wise man or 
a fool f whether, he be witht or without character 
and influence f and whether this character and 
influence be good or bad? If he is not to be a 
magistrate, yet is he not to be a parent, a master, 
and a member of society f If he is not to attain to* 
tihe xlignity of office, yet is he not destined to 
enjoy-r-I had almost said the higher dignity of a 
citizen ? Is he not to exercise the elective fran- 
chise, and to contribute his full share to giye char- 
acter to the government ? And let me ask you, 
will not the character and influence of our govern- 
ment, in the next generation, very accurately ac- 
cord with the intellectual and moral character, 
which parents of this generation, shall instamp 
upon their children?* 

. * The airgiimeiit here vrgedy might be stiUfiiitiiereiilbiced. The 
attentive obderver most have noticed, that the concerns of almost 
«veiy conunnnity are directed by a few individuals. This is the 
fact in regard, both to civil and ecclesiastical socieittes. in onr own 
land, and nnder onr ftee iniititntionB/ tliis holds pre-emineally tme. 
Never, in any other oonntiy, has there ensled i^ state of sociei^' 
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I say, then, brediren, there has been utterly a 
fault among parents. It has been a common 
error among them to take defectire views of the 
future relations and obligations of their children ; 
and by mistaking or lowering the troe end <^ edu- 
cation, to underralue its importance. They have 
too little regarded the dignity and happiness of 
their children, as intellectual and thinking beings ; 
and far too little th^ir general influence and use- 
fulness in society. Oi^ht not every parent to 
, desire, and aim, to make his children, when they 
come forward into the world, extemiively respect-^ 
ed in the community ? Ought he not to do all in 
his power to give weight to their influence, as 
well as to render this influence of the most salu- 
tary kind f And will not that young man come 

flo favorable to the proper influence of each individual member— 
never one, in which, every man had so fair an opportunity of ulti- 
mate gaining that station and exercising lliat control, to which, his 
talents and general diaractei' fairly entitled him. If any individaat 
has uncommon abilities,.and a capacity to sway other mmds, his in>* 
fluence is at once felt, in the pbce where he lives> Municipal offices 
are assigned him : Hisinfluence increases ; and he is soon transfer- 
red to the Legiriatnre of his State. If to judgment and integrity, 
he add general information, apd a capacity to. deliver his sentiments 
with propriety in publick debate, what post of honor and usefulness 
in the land is not open to him? If he does not ultimately find a seat 
in the National Congress, itoertainly will not be became be has not 
^t least as fair c]aim to this distinction as many who now enjoy it.. 
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forward into life with the best prospects, and 
other things being equal, exert the best influence, 
whose intellectual and moral powers hare been 
the most cultivated ; whose mind has been stored 
with general knowledge ; and who, from his ear- 
liest years, has been taught to live not merely for 
himself, but under an enlarged view of his vari- 
ous relations, to prepare himself to act a noble 
and useful part in the world ? Surely there is no 
room for doubt or debate upon this point. 

I cannot stop here to answer the absurd objec- 
tion, not unfrequently made, that some parents 
who have taken more than ordinary pains to 
give their children a good education, have lived 
to see them neglect or abuse the advantages it 
offered, and sink to a low rank in society ; while 
other parents who allowed their children few op- 
portunities for improvement, have seen them 
rise above all their disadvantages, and become 
respectable and useful in the community. So 
far as this objection has any force, it goes to 
shew that it is useless to do any thing for the ed- 
ucation of our children. It is a vain thing to 
train them up in the way they should go. It 
were better to suffer them to come up in their 
awn way — ^to grow up untutored as the savage 

that roams the wilderness. To be consistent, 

4* 
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and carry out the principle, the objector should 
take no pains to give his son skill in any trade or 
mechanic art — certainly no extraordinary pains ; 
for how does he know but he may neglect through 
idleness, to use his skill, or through vice and ex- 
travagance, may abuse it ; and thus in point of 
character, and usefulness to his family, and to 
society, fall far below those who had no such ad* 
vantages ? But who adopts this absurd principle 
in fitting his children for any of the ordinary 
callings of life f 

Every parent knows that his children may 
misimprove their advantages, whether they be 
greater or less ; but he ought at the samQ time 
to know, that if their minds are cultivated and im- 
proved ; if they are taught to respect themselves, 
and to seek their support and their happiness in 
those pursuits which will ensure them the respect 
of others, there is, comparatively, little danger 
that they will disappoint his reasonable expecta- 
tions. Nothing is plainer than that the less the 
mind is impr^ved^ and the fewer the intellectual 
enjoyments which are furnished, the lower will 
the estimate of character be, and the stronger 
the temptation to seek base indulgences, and rest 
satisfied with mere animal pleasures* And hence 
it has been lon^ a settled principle, that ignorance 
i^ the friend and natural ally of vice^ 
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There is another objection, somewhat more spe^ 
cious, which some parents may feel, against the 
plan of raising the general tone of early intellect- 
ual education. The parent may say, I have no 
thoughts of training my son for a scholar ; nor 
for any of the learned professions : I have studr 
ied his character, his taste, and talents — ^have 
considered my pecuniary circumstances, and have 
resolved what I ought to do. I design that he 
shall be a farmer, or a mechanic, or a merchant — 
he is to be a man of business. Now if I adopt 
yoUr suggestion, and with a view to his increas- 
ed respectability and general influence, give him 
the b^st advantages for education in my power, 
consistently with his obtaining the proper skill fdr 
his particular trade or calling, will not what I 
gain for him in this way, be more than lost in 
another f In aiming to raise his character as a 
scholar and a man of information, shall I not des- 
troy his relish for laborious employments, and 
spoil him for a man of business f* I acknowledge 
the question, here raised, is one of importance ; 
and if there were a single doubt on which side 
the truth lay, I confess the objection it presents 
would be most weighty* But happily for our 
children, and for the cause of intellectual improve- 
ment, the danger here apprehended, i» altogether 
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imaginary. This is a point no longer left for 
speculation : facts have settled it beyond all fur- 
ther controversy. I am not, you will observe, 
claiming for young men, destined to the ordinary 
callings of life, to which allusion has been made, 
a college education. Without doubt this would, 
as a general rule, be equally inexpedient and im* 
practicable. A course of studies so extensive, de« 
manding so much time, and occupying those very 
years, when business skill and business habits are 
to be acquired, would unquestionably, interfere 
with the plan of life, supposed to be marked out. 
But I propose no such course ; nor is it at all 
necessary to the object in view. 

In the plan of intellectual education which I 
would recommend, I would by mo means encroach 
0pon the time necessary to acquire a competent 
share of knowledge and skill, in the particular 
branch of business, designed to be pursued — 
fully aware, that short seasons of apprentice- 
ship have been too common, and have proved a 
great evil. I would le^ve for this object, from five 
to seven years, according to the circumstances of 
the parent, or the difficulty of the trade ; and if a 
youth cannot be made to love, and cheerfully pur- 
sue his destined employment by this course of dis- 
cipline, his employment is either not wisely cho* 
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sen, and adapted to the natural bent of his indina- 
tions, or there is a serious defect in his character, 
which ought to have been couBteracted,and if pos- 
sible removed, by early moral culture. There are 
cases, I am aware, where lads, who have access 
^o books, early discover such a predilection for 
study, as unfits them for other pursuits ; and 
doubtless in these cases, the more their taste is 
indulged, the more fixed it will become ; but 
ought a parent, in any case to think it a misfor- 
tune, that he has, by whatever combination of 
circumstances, been able to detect the true bent 
of his child's inclinations f If he has a passion 
for books and study, too strong to be controlled, 
it is a fact most important to be known. If 
that pasdon cannot be checked without violence, 
let it be indulged. Give your child every advan- 
tage in your power ; and if his improvement 
correspond, as doubtless it will, with the strength 
of his inclination, let him proceed in his chosen 
course. Resist, and you will probably ruin him. 
If you are not aUe to give him a liberal educa- 
tion, do what you can, and his zeal and perseve- 
rance will supply the rest*. I say this, not in ref- 
erence to the mere whim or freak of a child, but 
to the real, and ascertained bent of his mind. 
Is there then, let me ask, any real danger in 
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elelratifig the minds of youth, destined for businesff, 
by a liberal course of study, and by teaching them 
the elements of science and general knowledge ? 
Not in the least. Fix your eyes upon the nioet 
intelligent and well informed merchants, or far*- 
mers, or mechanics, in the .community — those who 
either had, originally, the adyantage of a good 
education, or who have made the greatest efforts 
to supply the defects ai a bad one, and teU me 
whether they are spoiled for business. Are they 
not seen to pursue their respectiye callings, as dili* 
gently, and at least as wisely, as less informed men 
of the«ame class? When merchants fiHrm libra-' 
ries for their clerks, and mechanics for their ap- 
prentices, and farmers for their sons, as of late 
years they have extensively done, we have their 
jlldgment distinctly expressed on this point ;*for the 
avowed object in these cases is, to excite a taste 
for reading, and advance the intellectual improve- 
ment of the youth under their care. But they 
would not do this, if they found that by improving 
their minds, they destroyed their industrious hab^ 
its, and unfitted them for business. I might ad- 
vert to other illustratiqns on this point, were it ne-* 
cessary ; but I cannot think the cas^ requires it. 
But now there arises, it may be, in the mind of 
the parent, the most serious difficulty of all* He 
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admits, the principles which hare been here urged 
-—acknowledges the importance of thorough edu« 
cation: to all classes of the young— -desires* above 
idl .things to prepare his son for the highest res- 
pectability, and the most extended influence and 
usefulness, consistent with his calling; and is 
deeply sensible that to this end intellectual im- 
proyemeat is indispensable ; but how to secure 
the object within the limit of his means, and espe- 
cially within the time allotted for this purpose, he 
is utterly at a loss. There a{q>ears to him a diffir 
eulty in the case wholly .insurmountable. His 
son, so far from having any peculiar relish or apt- 
ness for learning, is, perhaps, averse to it, or back- 
ward in its acquisition. He is unable to send him 
abroad to secure the advantages of a better school 
than the neighborhood affdrds ; knd fears tfaalQl 
he should, it would be in vain, since he has hither- 
to made but little proficiency. 
. To this desponding statement I reply, that in 
eomeiof its applications, it certainly presents diffi- 
culties, not altogether* imaginary ; but if I can 
once be satisfied, that the parent feels his own res- 
ponsibility, and does in tnith, realize the impor- 
tance of elevatkig and liberalizing the mind of 
Ins child, so that lie is willingfor this end to make 
«vei7 consistent sacrifice, the most formidable 
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diffieuHj of all is rempTed : for n^w an assarance 
is given, that when the question who shall teadi 
bis son, comes to be debated — his great inquiry 
will not-be^who will teach him at the lowest price, 
but who will do it in the best and most thorough 
manner ; and instead of being chiefly anxious to 
amass money to set his son up in the world, he 
will prefer to expend a liberal share of his in* 
come, in providing those means of mental cul-* 
tivation, which the enlightened enterprize of the 
day is now so abundantly furnishing. Nor can 
the child, in this case, fail to catch the spirit of 
the parent. When the son hears the father <^eii 
speak of the value of education, and the benefits 
of general knowledge, as the means (of respecta- 
bility and usefulness, and urging their superiority 
to-mere wealth and to all those low enjoyments 
which wealth can bestow upon the ignorant man ; 
and when he sees him daily acting according 
to thes^ principles, his associations will become 
strong, and can scarcely fail of influencing b<rth 
Ids views and his conduct. 

I am aware that in regard to those children 
who have already spent most of the years, usually 
allotted to common education, and spent them as 
they too generally do in our schools, to little com- 
parative profit — making ai best but very limited 
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advances in knowledge, nothing effectual can now 
be done ; but with respect to those of tender 
years, something may— something 7wtw^-*flome- 
thing wiU be done. 

The active spirit of the age is awake on the 
9ubject of education. On no other subject, per* 
haps, is it more awake* It begins to scrutinise 
this books in current use, to pry into the different 
modes of instruction, to point out deficiencies, to 
expose neglects and abuses, and demand reform 
and improvement. And reform and improve- 
ment will be the result. Children may be taught 
with but little increase of expence^ a htmdredfM 
more knowledge during the first fourteen or fif- 
teen years of their lives, than that which has ordi- 
narily been obtained vnthin this period. You 
may regard this statement as hyperbolical ; but 
I believe it literally true, though I cannot, in 
this place, enter minutely into the grounds of my 
confidence. My firm conviction is, that if God 
should spare any of us, who are now in middle life^ 
to old age, we shall see such a complete reform 
of the views of parents in regard to the impor- 
tance of education, such an improvement in the 
books used, and the modes of instruction adopted 
in our commqn schools, as well as in the skill elf 
the teachers, as shall make the whole system in- 
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(conceivably more practical and efScacious than it 
now is. ■■'■,' 

I do not design to extend my remarks upoii 
schools at this time, as I shall have pccasion to 
recur to the subject in a subsequent lecture. But 
I would suggest that one important improvement, 
which we may hope soon to see realized, is that 
of making the business of teaching, in all its vari- 
ous departments, a profession ; so that the guides 
and instructors of our children, shall be trained, 
at least with as much care and skill to their busi- 
nessV as our mechanics are to theirs : and that the 
former shall feel as deeply that their success in 
life depends on their reputation for skill, as the 
latter^ This single improvement would make a 
most material revolution in the state of our 
schools, and insure a far more efficient system of 
instruction than is now enjoyed. 

- But in accomplishing that intellectual culture 
and elevation of mind, which I am recommend- 
ing; and hoping to see realized, changes must be 
effected in other particulars besides those to which 
I have adverted. 

Iiitellectual cultivation must be commenced, 
eanier, than it has been. Parents, in general^ 
have supposed that nothing could .be done for the 
imprbvament of their children's niinds, until they 
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were four or five years of age ; and even then 
very little. The main object in sending them to 
school &t that age, has been to be relieved of the 
trouble of watching over them. Progress in 
knowledge has hardly been expected, and has 
been regarded rather as a secondary considera- 
tion. Now we are altogether in an error on this 
point. Intellectual cultivation may be begun by 
the mother, in the very first years of infancy ; and 
by using pictures, alphabets, and books adapted 
to her purpose, she may, by the , time her child is 
three years old, do more to strengthen. his mind, 
and store it with useful information^ than has coni- 
monly been done in three times that period. This 
can be done too, within the limits of that time 
which many mothers might secure ; and if any of 
this class, whom I address, say, that admitting 
they had time, they should not know how to 
apply themselves advantageously to the task as- 
signed- them, I answer — if they feel suitably the 
importance of the work itself, and their own re- 
sponsibility > they will be willing to seek, and to 
study those manuals which have recently been 
published, for the very purpose of pointing out 
their duties.* They can do much, if they will 
fidopt the principle which has been so efficacious 

: * See among otfterft, an admirable little woric entitled;." Hints 
(to Parents/' in the spirit of Pestalozzi's method. 
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in other cases. Said the venerable Raikes, I 
know not what I can do in the way of instruction 
for these children, these youngs immortals, but i 
can try. He did try ; and you know what great 
things he accomplished, and what far greater 
things he taught others to accomplish. 

I acknowledge the serious embarrassment 
which those mothers must experience, who have 
not only numerous cares, but daily personal labors ' 
devolying upon them, and who perhaps, hare en- 
joyed but limited advantages themselves ; still I 
would say even to such, if you are intent on your 
<ft>ject, you can accomplish not a little ; and much 
more than you now imagine. Feel my respected 
friends, feel deeply on the subject of your chil- 
dren's early improvement — ^use all diligence to 
promote it ; and then mark the result : If you do 
not accomplish all which might be desired, you 
will have done what you could ; and should you 
fall entirely short of your aim, yet even to faily 
in such a cause, would be honorable. 

But for the further encouragement df these, and 
all other faithful mothers, it may be stated, that 
there is great reason to believe that the plan of In- 
fant schools f now so successfully practised in Great 
Britain, and in a few instances most auspiciously 
commenced in our own country, wBl soon come in 
to their aid. These schools will take your children 
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from the nursery, at two years of age^ and instruct 
and treat them as a mother of leisure and compe- 
tent education would do, till they arrive at the age 
of six or seven, and are prepared for higher schools. 
Such schools are in successful operation in several 
of our large towns — ^have been visited and highly 
approved by the most enlightened parents, and 
will without doubt,, soon be introduced into all 
our cities and villages.* 

I have dwelt this evening upon physical, and 
particularly upon intellectual education : f wish 
not to be misunderstood. I do not forget that 
man has a higher interest than the improve- 
ment of his bodily, or even his intellectual 
powers ; I do not forget that he has a moral 
nature->-is a free and accountable being, and 
is acting continually with reference to the in- 
finite retributions of eternity. I bear in mind 
that if the heart is wrong, all is wrong ; and that 
whatever may be your child's physical or intellect 
tual training — ^however high he may have ascend^ 
ed the steeps of science, or however profitably he 

* Siace the deliveiy of these Lectures, the author has had the 
opportani^ of examining sereral of these schools ; and he cannot 
repress the conviction he entertains, that they are yet to be owned 
as among the most important means of human improvement. Their 
institationi like that of sabbath schools, is the opening of a new and 
c^ieeriDg pafe, in te hi^toiy of Mr race. 

5* 
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may haveslrayed in the gardens of literature, yet 
if his moral powers have remained, uncultivated, 
and the evil tendencies of his nature unsubdued, 
he will be likely to prove a blessing, neither to 
himself nor to the world. Talents and teaming 
may make a great man; but they can never make 
a truly good man. How often,, alasr ! have we 
seen a wicked heart and unholy, selfish and un- 
governable passions, enlist all the energies of a 
mighty mind in the cause of evil — in high handed 
rebellion against God, and in desperate efforts to 
corrupt the best principles and blast the dearest 
hopes of man. 

You will observe that the ground upon which I 
have urged the importance of giving our children 
higher intellectual advantages, has been with ex- 
press reference to their increased influence and 
usefulness ; but to secure this end I am aware 
that they must cherish right principles and feel- 
ings : They must entertain that fear of the Lord 
which is the beginning of wisdom, and breathe that 
love that seeketh not her own. But our duty to 
our children upon this point, furnished a subject 
too extensive and too important to come under 
consideration in this discourse. Moral educatioUr 
therefore, or the great concern of training our 
children to right principles, dispositions, and hab- 
its, will constitute the theme of my next Lecture. 
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DUTIES OF THE JMm[>£>LE AGED, AS PARENTS. 



D^VT. vi. 6i 7, 9. 



And these words which I command thee this day, shall be in thine^ 
heart, and thoa shalt teach them diligently onto thy children ; and 
shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, and when' thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up ; and thou shalt write them upon the posts of thine house, 
and on thy gates. 

In my last Lecture, your attention was directed 
chiefly to intellectual education : The subject of 
moral culture, now claims our consideration. 

To the deep interest of this topic I have al-* 
ready alluded. It cannot be necessary to en^ 
large upon it, as the whole course of our discus- 
sion will tend to magnify its importance. There 
certainly can be, but one sentiment, as to the de- 
sirableness of having our children pursue an up- 
light and useful course in ibi; world. As wise 
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parents, it can give us little satisfaction to sec 
them possessed of perfect and healthy bodies, and 
sound and cultivated minds, if at the same time, 
we are compelled to behold them employing their 
varied powers and acquisitions, in the service of 
error, and staining all their glory in the dark wa- 
ters of licentiousness and guilt. Nothing can be 
plainer than that in proportion as we strive to dis- 
cipline, liberalize, and elevate the minds of our 
children, and thereby increase their ascendency 
and influence over other minds, in the same pro- 
portion ought we to feel solicitous that this as- 
cendancy and influence should be directed hf 
sound principle, and be employed for wise and 
salutary ends. No human being is less to be en- 
vied than that parent, who by bending all his ef- 
forts to improve the intellect of his child, while he. 
neglects to cultivate the moral sense, to subdue 
evil passions, and bring the whole soul under the 
influence of christian principle, becomes the in,- 
strument of training up and giving increased pow- 
er to a viper, only that he may become a deadlier 
foe to all about him ; and strike his fangs deep- 
er and pierce with keener sorrows the bosom 
that warmed and noorished him into life* 

Results of educaticm not unlike what is here 
described^ are so cammon» and yet sa deplorable. 
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that the inquiry is naturally raised whether they 
are unaToidaUe ; and if not, why do they so often 
occur f If any light can be thrown upon this sub-^ 
jeet, I am sure an acceptable service will be ren- 
dered to parents. 

As I can offer only general remarks upon the 
extensive topic before us, your interests will, it is 
apprehended, be best consulted, by pointing out 
some of the more prominent cau8e$ of failure j in 
the great business of moral education. 

The progress of the discussion may do some- 
thing to decide the question above raised, Whether 
failure be unavoidable— -whether, do what we will 
' for our children, their future course must be alto- 
gether uncertain ; but it seems desirable that this 
important point should be settled at the outset. 
For this purpose, we introduce a decision from 
which there is no appeal. Train up a child^ 
saith Inspiration, in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it. It is 
admitted that the sacred writer, here establishes 
only a general principle, and not one absolutely 
without exception. But such a principle he does 
establish ; and in doing so, virtually decides the 
question which has been proposed. He affirms 
the practicability of parents exerting over their 
children, such a moral influence, as shall be ef- 
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fectual in forming their character, and in' eoii% 
Croling their subsequent course through life. 

The introduction of the al)pve passage from the 
i-ecords of unerring Wisdom, leads me to lay down,^ 
at the very threshold of this subject, the impor- 
tant principle which it embraces ; trusting that 
in the subsequent remarks, it will be a light to our 
feet and a lamp to our paths. 

' Train up a child in the way he should go.* 
I fully assent to the following observations of a 
late able writer, in applying this passage to the 
subject of early moral cultivation.* ^' If then 
you would know what a right moral education is, 
or learn in what way to train up a child, consider 
in what way he sfiould go, when he has become a 
man. What a man ought to be, he ought to begin 
to be, while he is a child. In external features — 
in intellectual powers — ^such as memory^ reason, 
taste, imagination, and in all our moral powers—- 
in conscience, in the whole circle of the affections 
and passions, which make up our moral nature, 
the man is only a fuU grmon child. Therefore, 
with the strictest propriety it is said, train up a 
child in the way he should go-^-accustom a child 
from the beginning, to think, to feel and to act, in 
bis little sphere, as you would have him think, feel, 

*See the excellent Tract entitled * Ckrisiian EduaOion,^ No. 194. 
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and aet in the larger sphere of manhood'^-*as you 
would have him do, indeed, forever." 

Though it is not strictly proper in assigning 
the . causes of failure in moral education, Ito ad- 
vert to cases where the necessity of such educa-' 
tion is denied or wholly disregarded by parents, 
yet considering the number of these cases, I can^ 
not forbear a passing hotice of them. It is ad 
painful as it is surprising, that fathers and moth- 
ers should be found within the limits of christiani- 
zed society, who feel themselves under no obliga- 
tion to impart to their offspring, moral and reli- 
gious instruction. It seems next to impossible 
that they should be left to doubt, for a moment, 
the importance of this great interest. Do they 
adopt the unwarranted sentiment that their chil- 
dren are naturally disposed to do right, that they 
will act according to intelligence, and that all 
which they need is to have their minds cultivated 
and their understandings iUuminated by general 
knowledge? I know that this has been a fashion- 
able doctrine of infidel philosophy, and seems in- 
deed, not unsuited to the madness of that system ; 
but it might well have been hoped that it would 
never have been associated with any thing which 
bore a fairer name. It not only dbntradicts the 
Scriptures, but all history and all sober obser* 
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ration. This was a favorite sentiment of the 
Continental Dliiniinati. It was extensively prev- 
alent in France, at the period of the Revolution ; 
and the scenes of that dark and awful day, furnish 
the best practical comment upon its soundness. 
The men who had the largest share in those? 
scenes, were among the number that taught, that 
light and knowledge were elevating men to the 
point o{ perfectibility* 

' I am unwilling to believe that there are, at this 
time, many parents who, upon the ground here 
supposed, neglect to combine moral with literary 
culture. Will they then say, that direct endeav- 
ours to influence the moral course of children, are 
altogether unavailing, and attempt, as some have 
done, to sustain their position by adverting to 
facts f Will they say, as has often been said, 
that those children who have been educated the 
most strictly, and carefully, with respect to their 
religious principles and moral habits, have pro- 
ved to be the worst, certainly as bad men, as any 
in the community f I reply that it is not to be 
doubted that there have, in some instances, been 
positive and material defects in the system adopt- 
ed in such cases, which, combining with other 
causes, have occasioned unhappy results: Still 
the position here assumed, and held up in the 



light of a general priticiple, can by bo means be 
^iistamed by a recurrence to Ikcts* Those who 
attempt to do this, alwi^ rely upon insulated ex- 
amples. They refer to this, and to that case, 
where a strict moral and religious education has 
failed tosecuiethe desired result; but they neglect 
to take general views. They do not advert to so^ 
cieties and £stiicts of oountry, where an unu- 
sual general attexitioii has been given to such ed- 
ucation, and compare the moral principles and 
habits of the people, with those of other sections, 
where less attention has been paid to this sub- 
ject. Bid they do thisr, they would at once be 
convinced of the fallacy of the principle whidfa 
they adopt. Indeed, I am astonished atthe wailt 
•of sound ffhiloso{]9iy and just observation, evinced 
by not a few intelligent persons on tMs point. It 
seems altogether unaccountable that any one 
8h6uld iiave lived to mature years, and yet in 
^ptte of personal experiaice and the testimony of 
universal histbry, cliould a^ct to doubt the Imppjf 
general iiiduence of early moral and religious in- 
structions and associations, over subsequent life. 
One might with equal propriety, and scia*cefy les? 
regard to facts, profess his doubts whether the 
magnet exerted any controling iniSu^nce over 

the direction <of the nieedle, teca^tse throu^' 

6 
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the operation of disturbing forces, this influencf 
appears, in certain cases, to be varied or sus^ 
pended. 

But I will not further press the argument upon 
this point, although it is certainly one of great 
importance ; and it is to be feared that wrong, or 
at best lax and unsettled views with regard to it, 
Extensively prevail. I will merely add, that the 
sentiment, that moral culture and discipline are 
unnecessary or ineffectual, is manifestly opposed 
to, the whole tenor of the Scriptures and particu^ 
larly to the charge given to the people of Israel in 
our text. They are here commanded to teach 
their children the great things of God's law, with 
all possible diligence, imbuing the mind with 
their heavenly influence, when they lie down and 
rise up, when they go out and come in. But how 
profitless a service must this be, if not fitted to 
exert a salutary and abiding moral control ? 
Those then, who are willing to take the Scriptures 
for their guide in matters of duty, and who believe 
that they have not in vaiu) required us tp train up 
our children in the way they should go, canndt, 
consistently cherish doubts or indifference on this 
sobject. 

But whatever may be the real sentiments of pa- 
rents, in regard to the propriety of attempting to. 
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train up their children in the right way, there is 
comparatively, little effected ; and it is obvious that 
their views and their practice, must be, in many 
instances seriously defective. I observe then, 

1. That parents do not commence the business 
of moral instruction and influence, as early ae 
they ought* 

It is hardly too much to say, that the work of 
moral discipline should be began as soon as your 
child is capable of perception. *^A skilful vigi- 
lance may even in the earliest period of childhood, 
do much toward the promotion of the future char- 
acter, by presenting such objects of attraction as 
may give an agreeable and useful exercise to the 
infant powers ; by connecting the most valuable 
sentiments with associations of pleasure, and by 
warding off such impressions as might pervert or 
debase the affections." Many seem to suppose 
that nothing can be done to form moral character, 
until instruction can be conveyed by conversation ; 
but this is unquestionably a mistake. What rea- 
son is there to believe, that rough and unkind 
treatment, and impatient and frowning looks may 
hot act unfavorably upon the temper of a child 
as soon as it is capable of discerning or feeling 
any thing ? We know well the unhappy influence 
of these things upon children at a later period. 
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They wiD sour the sweetest nataral disposirioii. 
Why then should ^hey not produce the same effect 
upon tender infancy, when the temper is still more 
susceptible ? There cannot he 9^ cbubt that a sad 
bias of this kind, is often giren before infiemt 
reason perceptibly opens. 

Again^r^Tew parents it is belieted, begin suffi- 
ciently early to counteract that selfishness, which 
under various forms exhibits itself among the first 
characteristics in children. This ought to be 4ope 
as soon as the child is capable of making any, 
even the lowest moral distinctions. The very mo- 
ment it is seen to act from design, and to do certain 
things to gain favorite ends, the lesson of self 
denial ought to be mildly and judiciously enfor- 
ced. For as selQshness is one of the first fymp- 
torn, so it is one of the strongest and wont ten- 
dencies of our fallen nature.^ It ought, therefore^ 
to be met with the earliest as well as steadiest 
resistance. On this point the kind hearted mo- 
ther is extremely prone to err. She is tenpipted 
from a spirit of false tenderness, to gra.nt undue 
indulgences, and to yield too nuich to infont way* 
wardness ; but in so doings she does her child an 
injury which she can never afterwards rj^air. 

Although the partfcidar under consideration is 
certainly one of great importance» yet I ack]K>wI- 
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edge that the duties which it involves are delicate 
and difficult. Much depends on the intelligence 
of the child, and much must therefore be left to 
the sound discretion of the parent. All that I 
aim at, is to excite you to a sense of the value of 
right influences, at the earliest period, and the 
expression of my conviction that much is lost by 
erroneous views and consequent neglect upon this 
point. In many cases, before the business of mo- 
ral education is even commenced, some of the 
worst and most pernicious dispositions, have 
strongly intrenched themselves in the infant bo- 
som, too strongly indeed, ever to be eradicated. 

It may moreover, be observed upon this point, 
that when the child is a little farther advanced 
I and has arrived at that age in which most pa- 
rents who seek the highest good of their offspring, 
begin to attach some importance to moral influ- 
ences, as the means of education, they still do 
not, in general, properly estimate the extent to 
which these influences are operating to form mo- 
ral character, and are not therefore, sufliciently 
wakeful and systematic in their efforts to give 
every sentiment and passion the due direction* 

After all that has been said and written on the 
subject, we are not yet sufficiently sensible of 
the efficacy of those instructions and counsels that 

6* 
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are imparted during the tender year9 of ehildhocNl, 
nor of the enduring influence of those associa- 
tions which are then formed. Do parents, in 
general, at all enter into the meaning and f^el 
the force of the following remai^Si which stand 
connected with those which were quotecfabove 
from the same writer i 

'' The subjects of thought and feeing, the scenes 
of interest and action are not, it is true, the same 
in tender as in mature years.' Yet the child has 
a little world of his own, as large to him, as full of 
objects, as much diversified by good and evil, as 
capable of engaging his thoughts, of kindling his 
ambition, and of firing all his petty passions, as is 
the world in which the man exists, to him. The 
child as really has a character in that little world ,^ 
as the man has' in his greater world ; and this 
character, in essential paintSi is likely to he perma- 
nent. It will not be shaken off unless by divine 
po^er, on going into higher scenes of life. Its 
fes^tures may be modified as those of the fi^ce are 
by «^e,'but like those, they will probably continue 
substantially the saipe ; and only become more 
propoinent and more unchangeable as life advan- 
ces, apd the sphere of action widens, till the child 
which yesterday seemed to live only in the present 
mofnent, and to have all its desires and thoughts 
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limited to the walls of the nursery, has become a 
man — extending his thoughts over a worlds and 
linking his sympathies with his whole race — ^has 
become an angel taking in the creation at a view» 
and dwelling in eternity*" 

If these things are so, (and that they are so you 
will not on reflection be disposed, I think, to deny) 
then it^s manifestly of the last importance so to 
regulate the associations, desires, and partialities 
of children, in their earliest years, that they may 
be directed only towards what is good and useful ; 
and their arersions only towards what is bad or 
pernicious. 

And here we ought to keep in view, and pro- 
perly estimate the principle of imitation. It is a 
principle universal in children, and of incalculable 
power and influence upon character. They adopt 
implicitly, and almost inevitably, the sentjpients, 
the qianners and habits of those, to whom they 
are accustomed to look up f(»r counsel and protec- 
tion. You can hardly fix upcin that time '}n the 
life of a child, when he is too young to be influen- 
ced by the exhibition of a good, or contaminated 
by the contagion of a bad example. He neeessa-^ 
rily connects the idea of excellence with that ob- 
ject, towards which, he&i^es the desires of his pa- 
rents QX bis 9Ujp9ri|Qirs invariably point ; and with 
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the objects of their averi^ion, he as necessarily as- 
socicetes the idea of something evil or worthless. 
Through the silent operation of example, there^ 
fore, we may do much to form the character of 
our children, by fixing their taste, their views and 
estimates of things, long before they are able to 
bring these things out into actual life. What a 
sacred obligation does this impose upon parents 
to weigh well the motives, and the principles, 
which are seen to govern their conduct generally — 
and especially in their families and toward their 
children ; and watchfully to scrutinize the temper 
and dispositions which are exhibited in daily do- 
mestic life. They ought never to present to their 
view, qualities which they would be unwilling 
they should imitate, to use language which they 
would not have them repeat, or to act upon prin- 
ciples which it would be unsafe for them to im- 
bibe. Many are evidently insensible to the im- 
portance of this point. It is no uncommon thing 
to see a parent practice deception upon his child, 
and perhaps the very next hour reprimand or 
punish the child for practising the same upon 
him. 

2. I notice as another cause of failure, the want 
of system in the efforts of parents for the moral 
education of their children. It is evident that in 
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this, as in ev^y important interest to be pursued » 
system is indispensable ; ^nd when ^nce formed^ 
it should be steadily adherjed to. Our children 
sbould be made to feel, that we attach the highest 
value to moral principle, character and influence. 
They should behold^ from day to day, ouraaxiety 
on this subject with respect to them. We should 
often sit down to their instruction, and do it wiUi 
cheerfulness and delight. Our duty should never 
he attended to as a mere t^sl^ : Neither should 
our sy^tjsm be one pf cold, formal, abstract specu- 
lation upon morals and religion — to be measured 
out in e^u(^l portions, and stored up in the memo- 
ry ; so that the p/^rent shall feel that his work is 
don^e, an4 bis obligatpns disebarged, when he has 
asked ft given i^umb^r of questions, or heard a cer- 
ti^ii;! number of pages of tjbe Bible or other good 
hook r^pited. This does not de^efve the pame 
of instruction, and iporal culture. But it is to be 
feared that it has been too often substituted for 
i|t ; apd 1^ ^^citing di9»flSB.cti0n toward th^ whole 
subject of scriptural morality and true piety, has 
occasioned the mos]t unhappy results, both to 
the ind^yjd.uals ^ncerped, ^4 tP the K^use of 
christiaii education. 

In opposition to this coursCi we ought to be visi- 
bly and deeply in earnest in all oiir efforts to lead 
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our children in the straight and narrow path of 
truth and duty. We ought to pour our whole 
hearts forth in our instructions, and strive so to 
exemplify and render them practical, that they 
shall interest and profit. Mothers, especially^ 
ought to make every effort to qualify themselves 
for the important service which seems peculiar- 
ly to devolve upon them, of guiding and con- 
troling the tender minds of their children, and 
fortifying them with christian principles— a ser- 
vice to which their natural constitution of charac- 
ter and feeling has peculiarly adapted them. 
* And here I cannot forbear 'noticing that the ad- 
vantages which parents of the present genera- 
tion enjoy, for the right training of their children^ 
above those which were enjoyed by past genera- 
tions are great. They demand our gratitude, 
and ought to awaken and encourage us to in- 
creased fidelity and exertion.* 

* AUosion is here made to the mnltitade of books, published in a 
pleasing Ibnn by individoak and societieB, for the benefit of tbe» 
young. These publications, will it is hoped, do muoh to improve 
bo^ the mmds and the hearts of children. The author begs leave 
however to suggest one caution in regard to the character of the 
books. He has feared that fiction was prevaOmg too much in 
them; and that it was producing in children the same love inSofeU**^ 
ment, and the same disrelish of sober truth which novel reading 
is seen to create in persons of more mature age. 



T 1 
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In addition to the want of system, another 
cause of failure in education, may be found in 
the want of camistency. Parents giv^ their chil- 
dren good moral and religious instruction — they 
urge the importance of sound principle and true 
piety ; they exhort them to shun sin and tempta- 
tions—to abhor vice and licentiousness in every 
form, and to cultivate whatever is honest, lovely, 
iaiid of good report. They tell them that the 
body is not the noblest part of man, and ought 
not to receive the chief attention ; that riches 
are not the supreme good, and ought not to be 
pursued as such : They instruct them that chiir-: 
Oder is every thing — ^that intellectual acquisitions 
and moral worth are treasures which ought, above 
all others, to be sought* These it will be admit- 
ted are lessons true and good ; and if all parents 
who teach them, would be careful to carry them 
out into their practical influence and results, it 
would be happy for their children, and make a 
revolution in the general effect of domestic disci- 
pfine, most auspiciotis to the best interests of 
flian. But how is the fact ? Is it not to be fear- 
ed that ma^y while they thus in words recom* 
mend piety and virtue to their children as the 
pearl of great price, do m works deny this ? They 
call upon them to renounce the ^ pomps and van- 
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iU68 ' of the world ; biH: by their dmiy conduet and 
conFersation, they seem to say that the worM ui 
the chief good, and the attainment of its distino- 
tions man's chief end* When they have spoken 
to their children ot vice in the abstract, it has 
been in the language of abhorrence | and yet 
when exhibited in particular characters, or under 
certain specious forms, if they do not directly 
countenance it, yet they speak of it in mild and 
palliating terms. They may be heard perhaps 
to praise without discrimination men notorious 
for irreligion or open vice, because they are re- 
commended by the honours of office, or the 
attractions of wealth ; or because they happen 
to hold an important rank in a favorite political 
party.* 

They have always charged «their children to 
avoid sensuality and all intemperance; but they 
are perhaps seen themselves to walk carelessly, 
on the very borders of that yawning and bottom- 
less abyss. Instead of applying to the intoxica- 
ting beverage, that divinely wide maxim«— tottch* 
tK)t, ta^e not, handle not — ^they are perhaps often* 
seen pouring out the liquid poison into the chal* 

* How often hag the writer known chrutian pureate guilty of 
^08s inconsistency in this last particular ? and can such imagine 
thaitbeir children are blind to these things ? 
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ice of deathy praising its high ^phrit and fine 
relitrii, and sendiBg tt .«reiind the circle of their 
firtends as a speciai net of kindness ; and thus 
tt is thottb^y teach their children or dependloits 
to diun temptation ; and thus it is that they 
guard themselves and others against intoxicating 
sensuality i 

Tfa^ have taught their children it may be 
lo respect divine institutions, and rebidced every 
deviation fr^on such conduct, yet often «hewii 
no very saered regard to these institutions them- 
selves. They have directed their love of praise 
to its proper end$ liave enforced the importance 
of seeking true glory, and especially of seeking 
the honor that cometh from God; but they have 
exhibited themselves as panting after worldly rep^ 
utation and political ascendancy, and to compass 
their ends, barve courted the favor of the great 
much more *than that of the good. Instead of 
praising excellence wherever it was found, they 
have lightly esteemed ^virtuous poverty; and 
hare bestowed their admiration on those who 
had no other claim to it, but the distincticms of 
birth and wealth; and to ^own this climax of 
inconsistency, virhen they have come to seek situ- 
ations for their children abroad, either in business^ 
/or to fit them for business, they have not shewn 

7 
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mprenie r^^ird to fl|iirttuikl, but to tmridJjf eoa« 
sUcmlioiii : Hicnf bftirettot asked ohif^y wliere 
Ihtir {vindplat nr their morab woidd be ImsI; 
Kkeljr t» become coimi|ited, but ivbere their 9eo- 
Qlar initelrests would be most in the way of being 
odvatieed. Who does net know that among pa* 
rents, (and not seldom I fear among parents pro* 
fJMsedly chriMxm^ far more earnest inquiries arc 
made as to the heakb of the dtmate iviiere a 
fSaikk is to remore, and as to the prospeets for 
bosiness and rinng in the woi4d, than as to the 
religious and moral Mite of soeiely^ and the ex* 
poam*e to temptatioa sued sis, to whieb the soul hs 
Hkel J to be salgeeted. 

The same pref^renee of seeii^ to spirttual* 
oftemfMNnd to evertaeling interests, is seen in a 
Aousud ether fornix ; and of wbat value are the 
'eoU leelttres of sack parents on the worth of die 
touland the superiority of moral to pecuniary ecm* 
sideratmi9 ^ tmd what ii^iiwee wiH tb^ have in 
forming tbe views and the deeisiras of the child 
when wew^bed e^inst this da% pradieal eesa* 
taent wh^diy "of Or dkSerent eharam;er, and epe»dk« 
i«g a totally ^posite longm^e ? I am amaaed at 
the ciM^iA of ma^r parents as exhibited in 
tbesfpf and a^ier similar particHilars. It marks 
i^ithef m una^^eowtableinewflibiity to the moral 
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and renins welfare of tbeir duUbreni fr a aliU 
more ttnaccounttble ig^iieraace of those iBfiueii- 
ces wUch operate to moiiM llie eliaracters %mi 
habits of the young. It probaUy includes some- 
tiring of both. Hew often do we hear parents 
use language net unlike this. I am going to 
phce my child with such a person, in this, or in 
that situation. I do not altogethw like the place* 
His employe is not a man of principle f and I 
fear he will not have correct sentiments instilled 
into his mind ; that he will not always hear the 
most decorous language, or have exhibited bo- 
fore him the fairest examples of virtue ; but the 
situation is a very advantageous one : My child's 
master is skilled in his art, and is a thorough man 
of bueiaessj and more than all, he makes him 
the fmrest offers, and will probably be the means 
of setting him up in the world. The situation is 
therefore chosen, and the cl|ild at a highly iuscqp- 
(ible age, is consigned over to the most pernicious 
moral influences, with p^haps a solemn charge 
net to BwMer his mind to be affected by them. 
This is not fancy, but melanchcdy lact. Conduct 
sttongly resemUiag this, is not unfrecpieiitly ex- 
hibited; and however consistent it may be with 
kiadbess of heart, the wisdom it evinces lesem^ 
Ues nothing so much as that of a^ parent who 
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should precipitate his cUld into the efaterof'v 
rdcanoe, — charging hkn ail the same time to 
gfiard himself of^vkt the assaults of the fiery 
waves that rolled below.^ ^ 

My friends, yew give your ehildr-en good moral 
and religieas instruetion. You do well ; shew 
them both when you are imparting it, and sub- 
sequently — shew them by alb that' you do, and 
say, that you believe what you teach— 4hat you 
mean to aet according to the elcTated principles 
which you iaeukate. Do not subject yourselves 
to the cutting reproof administered by the Apos- 
tle to the Jews* Thou therefore that teachest 
another, teachest thou not thyself? 

Moral education to be 'successful; must not onfy 
be sjTstematic* and regular^ but it must be con- 
sistent, universal, and eminently praeUeal* it 
must control every thing, and directs eveiy mor- 
al influence that is Jbrought ta bear upon your 
children. * it should select their schools, their 
companions, their amusements, their books ;* 
and when they go from beneath your direct infli>- 
ence, it should have the- greatest weight in choos* 
ing their situation, their employment, and their 
calling in life. We know that aH vocations have 
their temptations ; but there are' certain modes of 
employment, certain trades and arts, which a& 
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things mom are, peculiarly jaopavdiM tke raorak 
and hakbs of those who pursue liieoi. Ought not 
a parent to ase a wise discretion then, in making 
his setection- from a thousand different methods, % 
by which his children may secure to themselves 
a competent support : and ought not moral con-^ 
stderations to be allowed a paramount influence, 
in' all those plans' and decisions which are to 
mouM their eharacters, and deeply affect their, 
stsate, hoi^ for this world and the next f 

4» Another cause of failure in moral education, 
may- be foimd in the neglect ofparmnU^ earfy to cor- 
teet ike wrong tempers and habits of their children. 
The parent through dislike to interfere with the . 
child's inclination, and wilUng to avoid that ex- 
pense of feeling, and that watchfulness which 
&lelky would involve, hopes he will livo to outgrow 
bis- fimlt. Perh&ps he is peevidi and passionate, 
and makes the whole family uncomfortable ; but 
instead of setting Uqiself with earnestness to cor- 
rect the evil, the parent hopes he will ere long. 
find such bad tempers are their own avengers, 
that they inflict upon their subjects even more 
pain, than they do upon those about him ; and 
that he will thus be mduced by self love, to re- 
form. He is disdbedieat to his parents, and disr 

* 

r«spectfal taiii»superiora wmesaliij ;.btit the hope 

7* 
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18 entertained that his good sense, wall ere long- 
lead him to practise good manners* He is sn*- 
premely selfish, and care» for nobody's conve- 
Dtence^or comfort but his owa ; but it i& thought 
that' when he comes to» be a little- older he will 
learn that he must be beholden to others, as well 
as others to him ; and that he will then of course^ 
find it necessary < to cultivate benevolence and. 
generosity*. He is ^ven to deceit,, equivoeatioa 
and double dealing, and seems to be training foe 
a thorough villain, but no deep, and lively concern 
is felt oa the subject : These it is said, are only 
the common faults of children — ^he will soon be- 
ashamed of these mean vices, or at any rate will 
discover that honesty is the best policy. Now 
there is about the same measure of sound prac-^ 
tical wisdom, disphiyed in such reajsomngs and an- 
ticipations, as there would bo iP the child had a 
disljocatecjl liiidi, and the parent should treat it in 
the sani« manner-— declining to inflict the aug* 
mentedpain^ and incur the expense of bringing 
the parts* to their proper places— *^hoping at the- 
same tune^ that some future concurrence of acd** 
dental forces would accomplish the work, or that! 
when the fhild arrived at maturity, and saw the 
ddbrmity and fek the tnconveiueBce to which he. 
\va8 subjec(9ed|. he would hamself hy violent efforts^ 
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restore order and strength and beauty to the 
disorganssed system. 

But no sober man was ever guiky of such folly 
in relation to the body, nor to any of the comiiion 
affmrs of life. Your gardens can teach you 
mudi better philosoj[Ay than is exhibited ia the 
above cases. If you wish your plants or tree&r to 
possess the best sfaape^ either for use or beautyr 
he can tell you when to begin to bend them ta 
your mind — to. smooth what is rough, straighten 
what is crooked, and prune what is redundant : 
And if he should advise you m order to save 
trouble and cost, to let all their faults grow with 
their growth and strengthen with their strength, 
under the idea that they might in time grow qmie 
out J you might then apply the principle with equal 
safety to your children. We have heard that if 
a child be trained up in the way he should go^ 
there is good reason to hope he will not subse- 
quently depart from it ; but one would think there 
was little need that we should be informed^ that if 
a child were left to come up in hu awn, toojf ; and 
were in fact resigned to such tnfluences as should^ 
infiEdUbly train him in that very way in whicb 
he ougM nottago^ there was even surer gt<mod 
to expect that he would never depart from that» 
way« Doubtless more pareatd reason rights thaa 
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act right iathis partieulfti. But I foar that mmh 
error and many false apprehiMsioBS atitt preTail ; 
and I am sure none of us fed as deeply as we 
ought, cm this point. 

You will perceiTe that the particular herecoar 
sidered, involves the whole subject, and the gna^ 
neglected dufy of domestic government and dim^ 
pUne. And such is its inij^rtance,. that you witt 
pardon me, I trust, in pausing^to apply nsynemarka 
by several ini}itiries» — ^Have you then: parents 
steadily pursued such a i^steni; of government aad 
discipline in your family^ a» appears best^ulapted 
to enforce your instructions, andl deeply totimplant 
in the consciences and he|Mts> ol your cfaildren^ 
those sound principles, and right affiictioiis, whiciif 
you have so <Aen recommended bjr yeuff preceptsy 
and I would fain hope, also, by your examples I 
I will ittustrate my meaning. You have taught 
your child the propriety of penitence Uas hi*fiiultff 
and his sins, whether oommkted agamt 6ed or 
men ; but you have often perceived in him an <^ 
posite spirit* Theire has been stoutness instead 
of brekenness of heart, in view of an act of tnoiB^ 
gression : And what have you done ? Havse jen^ 
indulged that spirit, beeanm you eould net bear 
thepain,.or woidd net incur the trouble of con^ 
tending with it i then jbqri have taken the m^et 
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effectual method to counteract all your instruc^^ 
tions ; and done more to mar your own peace and 
destroy the future happiness of your child, than 
you could haveaceomptished by almost any other 
neglect of duty, you can inmgine* Your eh^ has^ 
triumphed in a congest where victory threatens 
him with ruin.— ^Again^ you kare often urged upon 
him the virtues of humility and medsEuess-; but 
have you taken every pains ta difircourage and 
repress the opposite traits of character— pride 
and impatience and revenge ? You have recom- 
mended truth, and sincerity, and frankness ; but 
have you labored to eradicate the vices of deceit 
and falsehood f — ^I ask fiirther, whether you 
have accustomed your child from the first, to* 
yield prompt obedience to your commands, ta 
be guided by jfour will and your counsels^ rather 
than his oum 9 Has he learned in this way to deny 
himself, and ta contend against the evil propensi*- 
ties of a froward heart i or has he on the other 
hand, been allowed to do whatever seemed right 
in his own eyes— -to indidge every baid temper 
and passion ; to establish wilhia joia house dmms 
inconsistent with your own ; and 'm (he spirit of a 
little barbarian chieftain, proudly to wave over 
your bead the seeptre of his power, and diqiute 
with ymi the lumta of parentiil authority? Theft 
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you may hare the piety of EUt, and often iastmct 
yoar diildy and offer for him your prayers ; and 
you may remonstrate with him, and say — ^wfay do 
ye so P bat he will in all probability pursue his 
chosen eourse ; and God, beeanse you hare net 
been faithful in gorernment as weB as laetrue- 
tion, because your chttd behaved himself proudly 
and rebeiiously, and made himself vite and you 
restrained him not, God may bring upmi you and 
your bouse, judgments and afflictions, at thehear- 
ittg of which every ear shall tingle. 'In your old 
age this child may be to y<ni what Eli's sons w^e 
to him ; or what Absak^n was to David ; he may 
bring down your grey hairs wkh sorrow to the 
grave; 

If I were to point to any one course of eondcier, 
my fri^adst as the very worst — the most cruel 
and destructive which a peurent could pursae, to- 
ward his children, it would be that of retaaing 
unduly, parental authority, and domestic iimi- 
pline. 

I am not here pleading for domestic tyranny 
nor unrelenting r^m^ : ' I utterly condenm beill^^; 
and I well know there may he undue severity 
as welt as undue indidgence; but the danger 
from the IbriRer is far less than from thelaMer. 
Moreover, undue severity is not the fiwdt of 
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the age. It is rare; but that of uniiie indut- 
gencei k eommaii* The evils of the first, al« not 
]& geiMiml fatid ; but those ef the last are deep amd 
durable, and often irremediable*- The^ tnia* 
gle widi all the elemeots of moral temper and 
character* Divine power and grace can, we know, 
re^modd these elements, and create the soul anew 
unto good works ; but so sure as Jehovah is a 
God of merey«— pre-eminently in the kingdom of 
his grace, so sure it is that if every unholy pas- 
sion has been left to its natural sway over the 
mind, there is comparatively little probability, 
that any, redeeming influence from aborve, will 
ever deliver the soul from the bondage of corrup- 
tion. Tlie natural progress of sin, and the in- 
creasing obstacles to'reformation, are most em- 
phatically proclaimed by God himself, when be 
demands—-*^ Can the Ethiopian change his skin 
or the leopard his spots, then may be that is ac- 
eustomedto do evil learn to do well/' 

Let parents then, realizing the truth on this 
point, fSsel the deepest solicitude to correct all 
those faults of moral feeling, habit, and conduct, 
vrioch tliey wish to see corrected in their children, 
and which, if perpetuated, would injure their re- 
ymi^n, Mast their hajqiiness, and destroy their 
useidness in this Mfe, and darken their hope of 
jl^rjr iu that which is to come. 
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5. Another iinfaappjr cause of Dnililre in moral 
^duoalioD, too coamuMi to be passed over ia a- 
lence, is ike mjbienee of bad compamam. I 
have before incidentally noticed the operation 
of similar causes at a later p^iod in Ii£e--4>ut 
I here refer to the companions of tkUdkood* 
Through their unhappy agency, your best instruc- 
tions and most assiduous efforts maybe entirely 
defeated. Guard youi* dear child then, to erery 
practicable extent, against such pernicious influ- 
ences* .He needs but few associates out of your 
own family — choose those for him ; und if you 
cannot make him worthy of such as are good, it 
were better that he should have aono. JVo parent 
ought ever to be ignorant where^ and nipM wbomf 
his child spends his hours o^j>ecreation, unless be 
wishes to educate him for perdition* It is task 
enough to train up a child in the way to life, with- 
out having him often encompassed with a throng, 
whose example and entire influence is calculated 
to entice him from duty, and hurry him down the 
broad way to destruction. Strive to niake home 
pleasant to your children* Do not needlessly in- 
terrupt, or discourage their Innocent amusements ; 
biU strive to raise their minds above undue atr 
tachment to them, by exciting a taste for boek0> 
and furmsfaing them with such as are. most inter? 
<eiMing and instructive, and wisely adasptedto iheir 
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uge tad attaimneiKta. No parson cut imagine 
how much may be done in this way, til) he has 
made a thorough trial* The difference in effect, 
«pon the mind and heart, between spending an 
evening in perusing an entertaining book,, and 
spending it with childish, not to say wicked asso* 
ciates, in €olly, and in vain, perhaps corrupting 
conversation, is unspeakably great* 

6. The last cause of failure in moral education 
which I would specify, is found in the fact, that 
many parents do not establish ^ the character 
of their children up&n amig truR and form moral 
ham. They do not teach them to think, feel, 
and act, with supreme reference to those fixed 
and eternal principles of truth and righteous* 
ness, which are revealed in the Scriptures, They 
never give them those enlarged views of their 
relations to God and his government, and of their 
accountability to him, which his word is con- 
tinually presenting. They never point them to 
his holy law and gospel as containing the oidy 
true standard of moral character, the only uner* 
ring rule of moral conduct ; and as bringing be-^ 
fore men those immutable principles of right and 
wrong, by which God now governs, and will 
hereafter judge the world. Many parents, it is 

8 
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to to feared, have never yet aA^e^ the^e princi-^ 
fies in the government and direction of their own 
conduct, hoir tiien should they he able suecessfttl-' 
ly to incakate them upon their clnldren ? They 
love their children with a strong natural affection : 
They desire that they should do well, and be hap- 
py. To this end, they feel it to be important that 
they should cherish some just principles ef action. 
They do not feel altogether satic^ed to cast them 
upon the stormy sea of life, without chart or com- 
pass. But instead of resorting directly to those 
dmne preeepts which the Sieriptures supply, they 
take up and inciileate the vague and unsettled 
jMHacns of the world. The wisdom of men is 
chosen^ before the wisdom of Hun who is the ia- 
epchaustable Foontabi of all ^sdom. 

Now let these shifting and wavering rules of 
action be investigated, and they will ail be found 
to terminate in the principles of honour ; or ia 
a sludieuft regard for tes^pectabiUhf or fofulm^ 
i0. Their whole scope mid end nniy be eom^* 
prebenided m this single enquiry, what wiH ihe 
world jfttni and my? I relulily admit tlmt 
tttere may be some tfakigs indife rent in them^ 
selves, in re£rarence to whidi we ou^t to be gov^ 
emed, to a certain extent, by public opiniioD. Bat 
is it safe to adopt for ourselves, or for our chil- 
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fken, ruks of moral condiicli founded on no 
surer or more per maneat basis than the varying 
forms of popular sentiment i Shall we rest our 
motives and principles of action, on the same 
basis that we do the fashion of our garments ; 
and thus lay ourselves under the necessity of 
often changing them, in order to accommodate 
them with more exactness to the prevailii^ taste f 
This we shall certainly find ourselves compelled 
to do» if we adopt the rules of honour or the opin- 
ions of the world as the principles by which we 
are to direct our moral course. 

Such principles may comport very well with a 
system of CAe^erfieUian edwcaiions because the 
discipline which a system of this kind requires, 
is framed wholly and professedly with a view to 
credit and popularity in the world. Moral virtue, 
christian lurinciple, or the fear of God, do not 
enter at all into the plan. But surely dbidMpjir, 
or even believers in the Scriptures, cannot be sat- 
isfied with such superficial and treacherous rules 
of moral conduct. They are worthy of the vota- 
ries of paganism or infidelity, but they are a dis- 
grace to those that bear even the. christian name. 
They have been invented and practised % those 
who had no title to this name; and though 
designed solely for the promotion of self interest 
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aftd eredU; in tke worid, they often lail oC ^curbg: 
even this Amiber and unworthy end : Fmr siaec 
these rides aim merefy at reftdating the outward 
conduct aeeor^i^ to the maxims of worldly wis^ 
dom^ thdf cannot be expected ta control the 
thoughts and aflfecCionsw They ccAne not home to 
the heart — that great fountain of moral good and 
eril ; of course they can exert there, no purifying 
and health giving iniuenee* 

Haw many youtb» educated imder mieh* &ke 
and peraieioiis prindples of human policy, while 
the divine precepts of the Bible were dii^e^ 
gardedy do we see hastening down the broad 
road to ruin f Taught to live only with a i4ew to 
the good opinion of the world, their corrupt pas- 
Siims, purified by no hotier and restrained by no 
stronger i»rinciple than this, hurry them akmg 
the guilty path of (dieaEUire and dissipatiim, and 
finally plunge them into the awful abyss by which 
this path is terminated. 

Let me address parents, plainly and swimisly 
upcm this subject. If you love your children and 
seek their highest good, you must liqr the stoict- 
ure of their moral principles on a broader and 
surer basis than that which I have been descri- 
bing* You must carry them to the Scriptures fi>r 
their rules and motives of action. You will there 
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find unspeakably purer and beltw sources of in- 
atmetion, than the maxims of a vain phUosophy or 
of worldly policy can supply. Youwillfindtheob* 
ligations to a sober, virtuoas and godly life/(a life 
which always secures respect if it does not procure 
popularity) pressed home with higher and more 
solemn sanctions, than any which are elsewhere 
to be found. Open to your children this Holy Vol- 
ume and shew them that their Creator hath said 
that ' the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dcmi f teach them to lead a life of piety and be- 
nevolence because it will secure for them the favor 
and blessing of the Almighty ; tell them to shun a 
course of vanity and sin, because, such a course 
is offensive to Grod and ruinous to their souls, as 
well a» destructive of happiness and useftdness in 
the world. When amid the early years of youth, 
you see that reason is weak, and the depraved 
passions strong ; when you perceive those who 
are so dear to you, and in whom your earthly 
hopes center, bent on evil and pernicious courses, 
do not point them chiefly to the loss of worldly 
reputation, as a motive for forsaking these courses. 
This argument may indeed be used ; but it should 
be used in subserviency to higher and more com- 
manding onos. Shew them that if they walk in 
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the siglit of tfaeir eyes wmd the unaginatioii of tbftir 
hearts ; if they run the Founds of pleaeure ami 
dimiftitmkj watting their time and their prepeitjr ; 
abuMng their talents^ and perverting their influx 
ence, they sunder every tie that gheuM bind 
them to heaven or to earthy to God or their fellow 
creatures, and that God will mrefy hrmg ihem 
ifi^o Judgment for M^e$e things. 

Do you doubt the power of such impresshre 
acriptural tmths to form the canscieaee and swsqr 
moral eonduet f I acknowledge they might prove 
ineffectual in the case cf one who had grown old 
in sin ; and who had long ceased to fear God, or 
regard man. But if yeu begin ^arifoai/a^rKNiily 
to instruct your children in such tmiths, and to 
hold up before them these high and weighty mo* 
tives to a righteous and sober life ; and if you add 
ther^o die influence of youp own eiumpley whole* 
some rejNTOofs, and mUd but faithfiil parental dis- 
cipline, (loofciag always to God for his blessing) 
rei^ assured that you will not labour in vain* I 
do not say that there may not be exceptions to 
the general rule ; but certainly tl^is is to use the 
right means to train up your children in the way 
they should go ; and you have not only the re- 
sults, of observation, but the testimony of God to 
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tbe gmeral {Iriiieiple, tbnl. your effi^rts shall be 
crowned with ultimate sueeess. 

Sone pmrhi^is n^cjr imagine, that the Scrip- 
tures are too general in their prindples and rules 
of condoet, to be of any eonsiderable use in the 
instruction of young minds. They think them 
abore their comprehension, and unsuited to ex- 
cite their interest, or sway their conduct. Doubt- 
less children need exfdanations of some parts of 
the Saored Vofainie, in oider to reaUEe the full 
benefit of their divine teachings. But laying all 
these parts out of the ^estion, there still remains 
a mnlttettde of preeepts and couns^ and exhort* 
ations, suited to every age aad every eepaeky ; 
mid calculated, when suitably exhibited and seri- 
ously enforcted, to enlight^i the conscience, to 
awaken a lively moral sensibility, and exercise a 
mi^ity influence over the heart and life* Nor 
can any one who has not made the experimait, 
imagine how large a pc^ion of divine truth even 
young children are able to underfrtand, or how 
powei^ an auxiliary the holy doctrines and pre- 
cepts of the Scriptures are, in the grand concern 
of moral education. Their agency i|i establish- 
ing in the youthful mind, that tender and discrimi- 
nating, se^se of right and wrong, without which, 
they are wholly unfitted to act well their parts in 
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the world, ean never be prised too bighly , or em-* 
ployed too assiduously.* 

If then my friends, you would fix in the minds 
of your children principles, at once just and abi- 
ding — ^principles which ' may sustain, purify, and 
guide them in their future course, blessing them 
and making them blessings, I counsel you to draw 
these principles from the pilire fountain of God's 
eternal truth. Teach them to fear God rather 
than man — to regard his will above all m^e hu- 
man authority, and to desjnse the favor and the 
praise of mortals, when put in comparison with 
the divine approbation, and with the honor that 
Cometh from God only. 

Whatever may be the speculations and vaki 
imaginations of men on this subject, depend upon 
it there is no method, other than the one here de- 
scribed, by which you can train up your children 
with a prospect equally fair of seeing them, all 
you can desire— blessings in their day and gene- 
ration, and shining as lights in the world. 

I have only to add, that although I have not 
insisted particukrly, on the importance of seek- 

*Th» Sabbath School Institution, as an anziliaiy in edacation, does 
not need &e author's feeble praise : It is above all praise ; and the 
subjects of its benign instructions are becoming its living letters cT 
commendation; ' known and read of all men.' 
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bikg tbe diviDe blessing, to rest on our endeavouri^^ 
yet I hope none have supposed that I undervalued 
the- aids of divine grace^or imagined that any 
means, or assiduity of instruction on our parts, 
could secure the highest ends of moral education ; 
could renew the soul, restore harmony to its de- 
ranged moral powers, and re-inistamp upon it tbe 
lineaments of that divine image which sin has de- 
faced. This is the new creating work of the Spirit 
ef God ; and that gracious interposition by which 
alone it can be accomfdished, should be daily and 
fervently implored, by every parent who desires 
the highest good of his children, and Jongs to see 
them prepared not only for temporal usefulness 
and happiness, but for the joys of God's holy and 
eternal kingdom* It has been my endeavour to 
point out the chief means which Grod was calling 
upon us, as instruments, to employ* The exter- 
nal forms of that agency which I have urged upon 
parents, in the great business of moral cultivation, 
all may go through with ; but it must not be dis- 
guised, timt in regard to the duties involved, espe- 
cially some of these duties, piety — ^living and 
active piety, in the parent, is indispensable to 
complete fidelity, as it is also to the fairest hope 
.of success. It can hardly be necessary to ask, 
whether one can suitably recommend sentin^ent^ 
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aiMi {ee]mgs which he aever cherished^ ot heartily 
press the obligation of those chrisdaa duties, 
which he has hinwelf never praetised : l^at if he 
could do this, what expectation of success might 
he indulge, while the persuasion which flowed 
from his lips, was counteracted by the whole 
force of his example f 

Let those parents, who ajf^reciate in some mea- 
sure, the extent of their duties toward the souls, 
as well as the bodies of their children ; and who 
believe that the eternal state of those dearer to 
them than life, depends greatly on the influence 
which they shall exert over them — ^let such, I say, 
well consider the suggestion here made. And let 
all heads of families remember, that they must 
soon meet those under their cara, at the bar of 
omniscient scrutiny, where the extent, and the 
moral character of that influence which they have 
exerted over them, will be made fully to appear ; 
and a. righteous retribution shall be awarded to 
each individual, according as his work shall be. 

That will be a deeply solemn season to all who 
sustain the parental relation* Who among us 
can hope to be found, in all respects faithful ? 
and yet who of us can bear to contemplate even 
the possibility, that our neglects of duty, should 
then appear among the influences, which opera- 
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ted to coni^ign a darling child to the left hand of 
the Judge f O my friends, I must say, that I can 
conceiye of no unfaithfulness which it will be more 
awful to answer for, at that dread day, than that 
of a parent* I can conceive of no light, in which 
a bad life — a wicked and godless example will ap- 
pear more overwhelming — certainly not when 
exhibited on the same scale, in extent of influence, 
than when seen in the domestic circle, and acting 
upon the moral characters and everlasting desti- 
nies of these young — these susceptible — ^these 
accountable and immortal minds. 



LECTURE IV- 



l^TI£S OF THE MIDDLE AGED, AS MASTERS. 



Ephbsians, Ti. 9. 



And ye masters, do the sione thiBgsiiAtelliemy-fbibeaniigtflMi^a'- 
ltii^] thmaterdag ; Jaiowing that yovat master also is ia heayen. 

Matthew, vii. 12. 

Whatsoever ye would that men should do to yon, do ye eren so to 
them ; for thb is the law and the prophets. 

The subject proposed for your consideration 
at this time, is ^ relations and duties of nuiskrs. 
I would be understood to deAgbste by this term, 
all those who have under their care children and 
youth, to be instructed and prepared for the prac- 
tical pursuit of afgi branch of secular business* 
But it will be perceived by the course of my re* 
marks^ that I have more especial reference to 
tJbat class of persons, (because by. far the most 
numerous) who are traimng our youth to different 

9 
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kinds of mechanical and manufacturing employ- 
ment.* 

If you would, correctly estimate the importance 
of the subject before us, you must consider the 
number and influence in society, of the class of 
persons addressed — the multitudes of young men 
committed to their guardianship and direction--^ 
their powerful agency, either good or bad, in the 
formation of their characters ; and lastly you must 
reflect how soon these young men, whose influ- 
ence is now so limited, and whose moral princi- 
ples and habits are, for this. reason, so apt to be 
undervalued, will come forward into active life*— 
themselves occupy the places of masters — ^have in 
their turn many youthful minds under their con- 
trol, and be seen exerting an extensive and most 
important sway over all the dearest interests of 
the community. 

There are perplexities attending the discussion 
of the topic here proposed, which arise partly 
from the acknowledged diflicully of the duties de- 
volving upon masters, and partly from the faet, 
that these duties, vast as is their importance, 
have been so seldom explained and enforced, by 

* The general principles inculcated in this Lecture, apply to mer- 
chants, to farmen^, and to employers generally, as well as to me^ 
chamcs. 
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men of praeticftl experience. The few remarbi 
to masters, occasionally found in books, will fibf 
the most part, appear to be on their obligaticms 
to impart rel^ious instruction to tbose under 
their care, while tittle or nothing is said wifh 
regard to other duties, or to the general course 
of conduct to be pursued* This subject has 
however, at dilSTerent times occupied my at-^ 
tention, and I would hope that my inquiries 
have not left me altogether ignorant of those 
&ets and those principles, which should en- 
%hten and guide me in the subsequent discus- 
sion. 

In the occasional conversations which I hare 
held with intelligent and conscientious masters 
in relation to their duties, they have spoken of 
peculiar embarrassments attending the discharge 
of these duties. They alledge that, in not a few 
instances, such has been the early education of 
those committed to their care, that they come to 
them, under the influence of lax notions and un- 
settled, if not pernicious habits. They have nei- 
ther been trained perhaps, to industry, nor to 
subordination ; nnd have arrived at an age, when 
the mind reluctantly submits to new and more 
rigid rules in either of these departments of duty. 
Masters of much experience, and respectability, 
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have akov spoken of another diffii^uky. Tliey 
allege it as a fieict, that oftentimes young men 
when they bare arrived at a certain age, and 
have acquired some skill in* theis trade, so that 
they have reason to suppose, if released from 
present obligations, they .might rende^their labors 
more easy or more profitable to themselvesi be^- 
gin to exhibit symptoms of feverish restlessness 
and impatienee of restraint. They evince a 
strong desire to change places, or at leastto divide 
authority, with those to. whom they owe faithful 
service ah4 cheerful obedience. 

It is not to be supposed, that there are not nur 
merous exceptions to these eases ;. but if some- 
thing, not unlike what is here described, is hot 
often visible, my young, friends have not had jus- 
tice done them in the premises ; and bent as I am, 
most sincerely, on promoting their highest good, 
I would be the last ta bring up an unfounded re- 
port to the injury of any one of their body. 

It is further stated,.and is unquestionably true, 
that serious difficulties arise from the want of uni- 
formity among masters in their management and 
government of those under their carCi^ Some are 
cidpably lax in,their rules,.andin their general sys- 
tem of conduct* Out of business hours, they ci^re 
not where their clerks or apprentices go, or whai 
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they do, provided they do not inrohre ikem in 
trouble. Now it is char^eteristie of youth to be 
thoughtless and ineonsiderate* They are apt to 
regard great indulgence, or the liberty of pursuing 
their own course, a great blessing, rather than as 
it really is, a great curse. When they see others 
theref<Hre enjoying this fancied priyil^ge, they are 
apt to claim the same, and to cherish discontent, 
perhaps resentment and the spirit of disobedi- 
ence, if they are restrained. This elnl is exten* 
sively felt, among masters : It is not howeyer pe* 
cnliur to the relation which they sustain ; the 
same is experienced, to a certain extent, by 
parents, though the evil in this case» it must b^ 
admitted, is more easily controled. 

I have dioB^i at the very commencement of 
this discuss»on, thus to ncrfice these alledged, and 
doubtless to a greater or less extent, real diffi- 
culties of masters, to which others of smaller mag- 
mtttde might be added^ that I might not appear 
regardless of the peculiar mnbarrassments, with 
which, they must unavoidably contend in the 
faitibful dbscharge of their dirties* But after 
making a candid allowance for thesoi and what' 
ever other difficulties may perplex their path^ 
they will suffer me seriously to ari£» whether 

these peculiar circumstances, can be regard* 

9^ 
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ed as fuUy redeeming their body, from juat re- 
proach for the facts in the ease i 

What ate these facts? It is albdged, and i 
fear with too much truth, that the period of ap- 
prenticeship as commonly spent by young men, 
actually proves to them^ a most trying, perilous, 
and often fatal period in their lives ; that after 
making, as justice no doubt requires, many, hon- 
orable exceptions, there are still prevalent among 
this interesting class of our youth, much of evil 
association, much looseness of practise,, and vice 
in its diTcrsified, and in some at least of its 
most ruinous forms ;. that a particular examina- 
tion of the history of those who have been placed 
as clerks or {apprentices^ will shew, that where 
the benefits c^ a correct moral education had not 
previously been enjoyed, this smous deficiency 
has been seldom supplied ; and that in numerous 
and melancholy instances, those who come from 
the country, to our cities and villages, uncontami- 
natedy and enter into service with good principles 
and habits, lose both; and at the age of twenty- 
one, are turned out upon the world, with every 
symptom of thorough corruption, and with every 
prospect of being wretched in themselves, and 
curses to the community. To add to oCir grief 
and anxiety on this subject, it is thought that the 
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evUs complained of, are at present, increasing 
rather thail diminishing; and while temptations 
are multiplying on the one hand, restraints are 
relaxing on the other. These representations 
are made by those whose situation must bring 
them the knowledge of facts, and aifter carefol 
inquiry and observation, I am constrained to be- 
lieve that there is at least enough of truth in them, 
deeply to pain any benevolent heart ; enough to 
justify alarm, and prompt to serious inquiry as to 
the possibility of remedying moral disorders, so 
injurious, alike to the individuals concerned, and 
to the best interests of society. 

That many yoling men during the term of their 
apprenticeship, sink in principle, in morals, and 
character ; and that others imbibe sentiments and 
adopt practises, which afterwards ripen into the 
most aggravated forms and habits of sin, will not 
be called in question. Are these evils then, 
brethren, to be ranked with those which are 
merely incidental, and so far as masters are eon- 
cerned, unavoidable? or is there occasion on 
their part, at least to pause and consider — and to 
make inquisition for blood, lest through their 
neglect, it should at last be found in their 
skirts f 

My subsequent . remarks are designed to aid 
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you in answering these inquiriesy and at the same 
time to suggest siieh pirindples and hints on the 
subject of reform, as may be useful to all those 
who seek to know, that they may do their d^j. 
1. I observe then, that with regard to many,, 
perhaps I should say most masters, they do not 
make the relation between them and the youdg 
in their employ, sufficiently parental in its charac- 
ter. They are too apt to measure Xh&t mmral 
responsibilities "by the tenor of their kgal obliga- 
tions ; and to feel as thou^ their coasdences were 
discharged, when they had trained those under 
their care to the skilful practise of their piu'iieu-^ 
lar trade or art. That broad and most import-* 
ant principle contained in my text, does, not ap- 
pear tobear with its pr<^r weight on dieir naads 
in estimating the nature and extent of their du^ 
ties. Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, saith the divine Teacher, do ye even so 
to them. Ajq>ly this rule of righteousness, which 
all unit^ to acknowledge and to commend, to the 
case before us. A master in all the more import- * 
ant points, occupies for the time being, the place 
of a parent. His young charge are composed of 
those who are either left orphans, or of sudi a» 
are at all events, removed from parental watch, 
and care, and kindness. They are placed under 
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his guardianship at a period in their lives, when 
above all others, they need .wise eounsds, and 
fiuthfiil admonitions, and wholesome restraints. 
Now suppose yourself the father of ar young man 
thus cireumstanced ; what woidd you, that ano- 
ther, standing in your place, should do for your 
son f How would you, that he should treat him i 
In some good measure as his own child, or as 
an alien and a stranger f Doubtless as his own 
child. You would feel deeply solicitous that he 
should guard his dearest interests ; that he should 
not ohly train him to skill and industry in his busi- 
ness, but carefully watch over bis health,, his prin- 
ciples and moral habits. Yon would not be worthy 
of the tender name of father, unless your anxie- 
ties cobcerning your child extended ta aU these 
important interests. But if these things are so, 
then whatsoever ye would that others should do 
to you, do ye even so to them. • Or you may if 
you dioose change this view, and imagine your- 
self in the place of the youth commkted to your 
care, with your habits and character and all 
you hold most dear subject to the injSuence of 
another, and apply the same rule. : No one 
can for a moment doubt, in either ease, what 
course of conduct such an i^lication would de- 
mfind of a master:: He would^ under the guidance 
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of such a principle, never regard his respon- 
sible relation, in a merely legal or customary 
view. He would never measure his duties un- 
der this relation, by the mere leiter of that con- 
tract into which he had entered ; and feel that he 
had discharged every obligation resting upon him, 
ivhen his apprentice had been thoroughly instruct* 
ed in his particular trade or business. 

I would urge masters, then, often to press upon 
themselves the inquiry«--am I as watchful over 
the moral interests, the moral principles and prac- 
tises of the youth committed to my charge-«-am 
I as anxiously concerned to see that they do not 
spend their leisure time, and surplus money, in pla- 
ces and for purposes, injurious to their charac- 
ters and dangerous to their souls, as I should wish 
that individual to be, to whose care I had entrusted 
my son f If there are masters who are wh<dly re- 
gardless of the moral welfare of their own fiimi- 
lies — ^nay even of their own offspring, I know this 
inquiry would not re^ch their consciences ; but I 
would willingly believe that such cases of gross 
and criminal neglect are rare ; and I cannot doubt 
that such an inquiry faithfully made, would detect 
many deficiences in duty, make these deficienoes 
felt, and lead to extensive and essential refiwm. 
Under the guidance and influence of the principle 
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here set up, the master regarding himself as oc- 
cufq^Dg the place of a pairent, would keep in view 
the leading duties of this relation, and. endeavour 
cwMci^itiously to discharge them. He would 
eherish and manifest toward those under his care, 
a kind concern in fdl their interests. He would 
shew himself solidtous about their principles, 
their intellectual improvement, their company, 
and their reputation for integrity and general pro- 
priety of conduct. To this end he woiild often 
affectionatdy counsel them, and warn them of 
the dangers which threatened them. He would 
press upon them the importance of respecting 
themselves, and adopting such a course as should 
secure. the esteem of the wise and the good. By 
pursuing this line qf conduct, he would not only 
be doing his duty, and discharging his sacred ob- 
ligations, but he would soon see that he was 
greatly extending his influence over the minds of 
his apprentices. He would win their respect, 
their affection and their confidence. Finding in 
him a father, they would feel bound to cherish to- 
ward him a filial spirit, and endeavour to advance 
his* interests. Perhaps it may be objected to this, 
that there are young men who dre not to be af- 
fected by such influences ; who are not moved 
by kindness ; who despise all counsel, and only 
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requite good with evil. There may be sudi ; 
but if SO) their number must be small. They 
are not ordinary specimens of human nature, 
depraved as that nature is. They are to be re- 
garded rather as monsters in moral temper and 
feeling ; and if you have unhappily come under 
obligations to such, you must discharge these obli- 
gations in the best manner in your power. But 
such extraordinary cases, cannot vary the appli- 
cation of a general principle ; nor do they prove 
that the principle itself, is not most important and 
salutary in its prevailing influence.* 

2. I would next proceed to notice the practise, 
of late becoming common in our large towns, of 
taking apjNrentices, without their being regularly 
bomd m muJu I -cannot but believe, that this ex* 
treme looseness of relation between master and 
apprentice, must foe productive of increasing evils 
to both parties, and especially to the latter. In 
opposition to. this course, I would in every way 
magnify the importance, and add to the formali- 
ties of this relation. Why should we on this 
point, despise the experience and practise of other 
ages and nations ? In England, and I believe in 

* May not such instances of peculiar luudness and penretsenesK 
almost always be traced to the influence of evil companions or other 
similar cMises, which the master anight control ? 
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the older countries generally, it has been cus^m- 
ary to bind all classes of young men, who needed 
the instruction of a master with reference to any 
department of business. Their terms of appren- 
ticeship are longer also than in this country*-^ 
circumstance whichnot only tends to perfect me- 
chanical, or other skill, but adds also, materiaUy 
to the importance of the relation itself; of course 
it is regarded by aH the parties conoerned, as far 
more sacred than with us. The salutary effects 
of this can easily be conceived. Both parents 
and masters act with caution m making their en« 
gagements. The latter do not calculate on a re- 
lease from their obligations, and the /former do not 
allow themselves for slight causes, to prefer 
complaints, and excite or encourage discontent 
and disaffection, in the minds of their children. 
The children of European femiiiesare, by mas- 
ters in our large towns, gready preferred to those 
of American parentage, because they are ae- 
eustomed to correct views, and know.that their 
parents will not interfere with masters, except for 
very sufficient causes. 

One of the reasons assigned by masters, for not 
having lads bound, is that they may a^d respoo* 
sibility, and the more easily dissolve the relatioo* 
if they find such dissolution ^ther for their inter- 

10 
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eft 0r con?enienee. The relation cannot be re- 
^ecdedi then, as of a very important character, by 
eiiher party; of course the nuitual obligations 
growing out of it, will have little sacredness at- 
tached to them* Connexions of this kind, will be 
(Aen. br<^eQ up ; imd there will be frequent, 
traosfers of apprentices from one master to aao- 
^r. The consequences of this state of things, 
miisi be a lowered sense of duty on both sides, 
bereasing resfdessness andinsubordiiiationi Aose 
most unfavorable traits in the young, will more 
wid^y prevail : And add to this, ere long we shall 
find, dttit half instrucled artisans will crowd every 
depiHtment of mechanical employment, destroy- 
ing the character and: the usefulness of the whole 
ho%9 and maUng Ae publick as well as individu* 
ob^ extansivdy share in the genera) calamity. 
Tbs^ evils here adverted to, are not imaginary ; 
they are already felt in some of our cities ; they 
are acknowledged to be increasing, and begin to 
be> loudly complained of, even by many who have 
been the occasibii of their existence. 

I know of but one c^jxeuse for the loose prac- 
tise in. qoeiNion, that appears to hav^ tfae least 
tardily- Ui has been said in other stales, and 
may: peiihaps be said:ber^, tbM thf^ laws are so in- 
inAHi^flSit: tawatda indeirtiined apprentices, that 
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masters are often expend to many embairraBs- 
ments in the discbarge of their duties towards 
them* The laws in this state, certi^ly do not 
greatly &vor the authority of masters, espeeially 
as in the community some faTorite magistvalte may 
generally be selected by discontented and unruly 
ai^rentices, who from some paltry consideration 
of interest, or popidatity, will not be backward to 
take their part, and sympathise with them in Aeir 
alledged hardships and trials :* But if serious 
evils are found to spring from this quarter, the 
ear of the Legislature would surely be open to the 
associated complaints of our M echaoies Societies, 
and the relative rights i^the parties concerned, 
might be estabhshed on a more oquitable basis ; 
and I would urge such a measure, if called for 
by the present state of the laws, as more impoit- 
ant by far to afqirentices, and to the community, 
than even to the miasters. themselves* When a 
lad has so far gained bis trade, as to have become 
serviceable to his employer, he will not for^t 
that he might be serviceable to himself; and if 
he does not declare himself independent, he may 
nevertheless, assume ground and take liberties, 

* There are instances in which mlifistrates haTe» by such a coane, 
occasioned many difficulties and great injury to the community. 
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altogether incoasistent with his own goodf as weU 
as subversiye of all pr<^r authority. In order 
to retain him in his serriceii the master nfay con^ 
niye at his fieHilts, and may gxMit undue indulgen^ 
ces ;, this is a serious evil, at least to the youth 
himself; he may dismiss himfiFom his employ — 
that is a greater ei^il perhaps to his friends and 
to the* community. If Lawyers and Physicians 
feel that their interests and their reputation ar€ 
eoncerned, and still more the good of soaiety, in 
excluding from their respective bodies those who 
are but half educated for their professions, I see 
not why mechanics should not have an equal in^ 
terest in sustaining the standard of character and 
skill in their respective departments. I am sat- 
isfied then, in every view, that> it is desirable to 
add to, rather than take from the importance of 
the relation whi^h the master sustains towards 
his apprentices ; and that the law ought effectu- 
ally to protect and encourage him in the fiuthfiil 
discharge of all the duties of that relation. Not 
that I would desire to see the tyranny and oppres- 
sion of a cruel master legalized. Let the ap- 
prentice be shielded from all unreasonable vio- 
lence by the mercy of the law, but let not its ten- 
derness toward him, be so overweening, as to 
encourage insubordination. Let him enjoy all 
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pro{ie)r indulgence afid liberty, but lei him not 
be iiMide drunk with these Uessii^s. 

3. I would earnestly urge upon masters as in* 
dispensable to the safety and moral improvement 
of apprentices, that they should wholly exclude 
spiritous Uquors from their shops-discountenan- 
cing even their occasional use, and dismissing 
from their employ every journeyman who is 
known to be a frequenter of taverns, groceries, 
victualling cellars, or other similar establish- 
ments. 

We can never hope for thorough reform among 
apprentices, until master mechanics will take this 
high ground ; and the motives to do so, are certain- 
ly most urgent. The number of promising youth 
who lay the foundation of their subsequent rtiin in 
habits of daily or frequent drinking, during their 
apprenticeship, is immense — it is appaling ; and 
the bare thought that this moral desolation must 
go on without remedy, is heart rending. But it 
is plain that if the evil is to be remedied at all, the 
remedy must be applied where the evil begins. 
Why should it not be sO applied ? It has been 
again and again demonstrated, that ardent spir- 
its are not necessary as a support to labor — 
not even to the severest labor. This demonstjra- 
tion is not drawn from theory, but from incontro- 

!()♦ 
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rertible facta. Some of the largest workshops 
in our land, where various kinds of severe a&d 
protracted bodily exertion, are sustainied, [hare 
been conducted for years, with perfect success, 
without the least injury to health, and yet not a 
drop of ardent spirits has been used, unless in 
case of sickness. With such facts before our 
eyes, and with a perfect knowledge of the ruinous 
consequences of an opposite course to all concern- 
ed, how can any individual hesitate as to his duly ? 
What master, after candid and serious consid^a- 
tion of the subject, can deliberately p^sev^re in 
a practise, which puts in jeopardy, not only the 
health, and morals, and character, but the life and 
the soul of every youth under his care— niay inore, 
that endangers his own life and his own soul P 

If a young man, trained up under daily expe- 
rience of the fact that ardent spirits are unneces- 
sary in the labors of the shop, and often warned 
of the danger of even moderate aiid occasioiial 
drinking, will afterwards resort to bis cups, the 
master has rid his skirts of his blood/ * He has 
done what he could to rescue bis body from the 
overflowing scourge, and to save his soul from the 
pains of the second death. But he who pursues 
the opposite course, can never feel this consola- 
tion. For aught he knows, that dear youth c6m- 
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mitted to his goardiaiiBhip, and subsequently fall- 
ing a vietim to intemperance, might have been 
kept from the deadly vice, and trained to virtue 
and usefulness, if instead of putting the bottle to 
his lips, he had both by pi^cept and example al- 
tvays inculeated the principles of strict temper- 
ance.* 

If masters will resolutely enter upon the course 
h^e reocNaimended, they will never find any seri- 
ous difficulty in maintaining it. There will cer- 
tainly be none ^n regard to those trades in which 
there has never been any settled practise of using 
spirits. In regard to others, let harmless isubsti- 
tutes for spirits be employed ; let the master him- 
self set the exainpteof resisting a ruinous custom ; 
let him pay his journeymen the sums which their 
proportion of spirits would cost, in some other 
way; and if they will drink, let them do it apart 
from the shop or other {dace of labor, and wholly 

* A highly respectable gentleman informed me some time since, 
that he had br6d to business from forty to fifty young men, who were 
now, with veiy few exceptions, thriving master mechanics ; that he , 
always excluded spiritous liquors from his shop, and would never 
employ a journeyman whose example in this particular was not cor- 
rect and salutary; and the result was, that among all these youths, 
only a single instance of intemperance had occurred ; and that was 
in the case of an apprentice, whose parents insisted that as he was 
not of a robust constitution, he must have the prwUege of occasion- 
ally using ardent spirits as a refreshment, or as an auxiliary to labor. 
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Upon their own responsilnlity ; let apfMrentices. un- 
derstand the rules of the establishment beforis 
they are taken ; and lastly, if it be found neces- 
sary, or be thought expedient, let the master in 
consequence of the all&tinence of his apprentices^ 
make quarterly presents to them in books or in 
money, placed to their credit in the Saving's 
Bank, to be kept on interest till they come of age. 
Experiments of this sort have been made, with 
entire success; and if a master will himself set 
a salutary example, there cannot, in any case, be 
a doubt as to the result. If however, he has be- 
come so much attached to ardent spirits, that he 
is not willing to do this, or if he delusively ima- 
gines, (for it is mere delusion) that habit has 
made such stimulus necessary for him ; still I 
ijirould urge him to do all in his power to save his 
apprentices from ruin : And he will have one ad* 
vantage in his efforts ; he will be able to warn 
them against the evils of a dangerous habit, by a 
reference to his own case. 

4. I would further urge upon masters the impor- 
tance of a conscientious observance of the holy 
Sabbath ; of regularly attending on the publick 
worship of God ; and of their requiring their ap- 
prentices and others in their service, to attend 
with them. 



.t 
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Tfaatt man must have lived to little purpose in 
the world, wbo has not learned that the religious 
observance of the sabbath, is one of the chief safe- 
guards, not merely of vital religion, but of the 
pnblick moralsr No individual can be pursuing a 
course either safe for hinoself^ or useful to others^ 
while he contemns this divine institution. But 
the leading design of this institution is defeated, 
and its moral influence lost^ with respect to us, if 
we refuse, habitually to participate in its pnblick 
religious services^ and the man who neglects to 
honour • the sabbath in this way, will not long 
honour it at all. He will make further and fur- 
ther encroachments upon it ; and it will in Jbis 
eyes gradually lose its sacredness, until at length, 
he will remorselessly trample it under foot* He 
will be seen doing his own ways, speaking his 
own words, and finding his own pleasure on God's 
holy day. 

If then^ we would preserve the sanctity of the 
sabbath, and sustain this strongest safeguard of 
religious principle and general morality, we ought 
regularly and conscientiously, to attend on the 
stated worship of the sanctuary : And for the rea- 
sons that we would keep this day holy ourselves, 
and join in its appropriate services, for the very 
dame, we ought to require all under our care tp 
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unite with us. And what excuse caa the head of 
a family make, for neglecting to do this ? God has 
made him ruler over his own house, and cloatbed 
him with authority to maintain good order and 
good morals among the members of his family. 
If he w^l not exert this authority, sin lieth at bis 
door. If any member obstinately refuses to sub- 
mit to it^ duty requires that he should be dis- 
carded. The peace and order, and all the best 
interests of a domestic circle, ought never to be 
sacrificed through an unwise indulgence to an in- 
dividual. The parents of apprentices ought to be 
allowed to direct, if they choose to do so, where 
their children shall attend publick worship ; but I 
would advise conscientious masters to decline so 
far as they can consistently, ta take apprentices 
who will be called on or expected to attend pla- 
ces of worship, other than those where they attend 
themselves ; as the opposite course will often sub- 
ject them to much anxiety and many embarrass- 
ments. They can never know where their ap- 
prentices are, if separated from the rest of the 
family. It gives, moreover, every opportunity for 
deceit and evasion — ^strongly tempts youth who 
are disposed to neglect public Worship, to prac- 
tice these arts ; and in spite of every precaution, 
will lead to much irregularity. I know there will 
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be exceptions to these remarks. But I am lay- 
ing down general principles ; and I speak the 
more plainly on this subject, because I am satis- 
fied that apprentices often claim the privilege of 
attending publick worship where the master's eye 
cannot follow them, in order to escape accounta* 
bility. Our colleges insist on all the students at- 
tending public worship, with their officers, for the 
very purpose of being subject to such accounta- 
bility ; and there is no exception to this rule, un- 
less through the special request of the parent or 
guardian. No requisition can be more proper 
and reasonable ; nor has it ever been thought a 
just cause of complaint ; and certainly, this rule 
is as reasonable in its application, to apprentices 
as to students. It is a notorious fact, that many 
apprentices do not regularly attend publick wor- 
ship at any place ; but make the Sabbath a day 
of idleness or a season of recreation. Instead of 
being restrained by the master, this conduct is not 
seldom either passed over in silence or countenan- 
ced by his own example. It is easy to predict 
the probable end of such young men ; but it is 
not easy to compute the amount of guilt incurred 
by those, whose duty it is to watch over their mo- 
ral interests, and to use their best efforts to train 
them for duty, respectability and usefulness. 
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5. I will next advert to an evil which I appre- 
hend to be the most extensive and the most diffi- 
cult to be remedied, of any, to which clerl|s and 
apprentices are exposed ; I refer to their having 
many leisure hours to spend, under circumstances, 
which remove them from the inspection of their 
employers, and from the restraining influence of 
tfieir superiors generally. From this quarter 
spring the greatest temptations and dangers, not 
only of the youth here referred to, but of all 
classes of the young. Young men, especially 
those who are nnost of their time, closely confined 
by their business, must have their hours of re* 
taxation. None are required to employ their 
evenings in labor, during seven or eight months 
of the year ; and others are released through the 
whole year. It would be regarded as oppressive 
to compel them to spend all their leisure at home : 
and if allowed freely to go abroad, who can tell at 
what places or in what company they may employ 
their time ? There are, as before suggested, not 
a few masters who seem indifferent where their 
apprentices go, or what they do, out of business 
hours. They are given up to temptation and li- 
centiousness, and many of them soon become 
thoroughly corrupt— debased alike in principles 
and character. Such young men always endeav- 
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mur to strengthen themselves by adding to their 
aumbers^ of course they take much pains to se- 
duce into their company and their practises, youth 
<>f betSr habits. They act powerfully upon the 
minds of apprentices whobave little wisdom and 
less experience, with strong social propensities, 
and who are ambitious of distinction among their 
fellows. They strive in every way to corrupt 
such. They teach them to despise good counsel, 
to spurn wholesome restraints, and thus to shew 
themselves young men of spirit, and independ- 
ence. In this way they fill their minds with dis- 
content, and awaken feelings of insubordination. 
If these symptoms, whenever they appear, coidd' 
he traced to their real source, they would, in nine 
cases out of ten, be found to originate in the per- 
nicious influence of evil associates, unknown^ and 
perhaps even unsuspected by the master. Old 
inhabitcuits of this city, high as is its character for 
general morality, can count up their scores of 
young men, whose path to infamy and perdition^ 
was entered upon« at this very point. 

Now the worst evils ^f such a state of thingSf 
arise chiefly from the fact already alluded to, that' 
some masters culpably disregard their pbliga- 
Xions, and syffer the precious youth, towards whom 
ithey ought to act the part of parents, to hasten 

JJ 
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blindly on, in the broad way to destruction : And 
while this conduct continues, it must subject 
those who are more conscientious, to miu»r em-< 
barrassments in the dischiarge of their duties.' 
They can do no more than watch over their ap- 
prentices and others in their service, with parental 
solicitude, and employ in their behalf every coun- 
teracting agency in their power. By this means 
however, they may do much. They may esiert 
many redeeming influences, and may reasonably 
hope that their faithful efforts will be crowned 
with success. 

Among the various means of reform and moral 
improvement, which might be adopted, suffer me 
he^e to specify several, which appear worthy of 
particular consideration. 

I have already alluded to the importance of 
seizing upon all proper occasions to administer to 
apprentices wholesome counsels, and kind but 
faithful admonitions ; and where a master con- 
ducts himself in such a manner as to secure re- 
spect and affection, this will be found no unimpor- 
tant means of influence. But not further to press 
this point, I proceed to suggest the propriety of 
adopting some plan to render the money, from 
time to time given to apprentices, the instrument 
of a good, rather than as it now is, the meanJs of 
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a decidedly bad influence. Most masters allow 
them occasionally to receive pay for extra labor. 
The money thus realized, multiplies their tempta- 
tions a hundred fold. If the practise is permit- 
ted at all, ought not masters to keep an exact 
account of the monies received, and require an 
equally exact account, of the manner in which 
they are expended ? But even, under this modi- 
fication, the practise is objectionable, because it 
offers temptations to deceit. A far preferable 
course, might be pursued. You wish to train 
your apprentices to skill, and to habits of in- 
. dustry ; allow them then, the privilege of man- 
ufacturing premium articles, to be sold for their 
benefit— the proceeds to be placed at interest, 
subject to their order on completing the fidl 
term of th^ir apprenticeship* By this, means 
you would not only encourage skill and in- 
dustry, but form those hajbits of economy, which 
are so closely connected with excellence in the 
mechanic arts, and so essential to their successful 
prosecution. Young persons may be occasionaUy 

# 

allowed the use of small sums of money, for pre- 
sent purposes; but as a general principle, it 
ought to be only for knawf^ and specific ofyjects* 
If every parent and every master would adhere to 
this all important rule, immense evils might be 
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prevented, and many young men sared, that tamt 
otherwise be ruined^ 

Again* — ^Would it not be expedient^atkastiiiF 
our larger towns, to adopt the plan, or some modi- 
fication of the plan sugglssted by Frankhn, wh^ 
himself served a regular apprenticeship, and 
whose practical wisdom has seldom been surpass- 
ed ? A leading feature of his plan was, the raising 
of a sum of money by Associations or other means^ 
to be called the Faithful Apprentice's Fund ; to 
be loaned at a low rate of interest, to young me- 
chanics, who had served out a regular apprentice^ 
ship to the satisfaction of their masters ; the* iiv- 
terest of the loan and a small amount of the 
principal to be refunded annually. Dr. Franklin 
had two objects in view in this plan ; one was to 
encourage good conduct in apprentices ; the other 
was to afford patronage to- nrdigent merft. In 
both points of view, but especially as the means of 
influencing young men to a correct course of con- 
duct, the plan is certainly entitled to the serious 
consideration of the philanthropist.* 
Lastly* — ^I mtist be permitted to press upon mas- 

* In bis will, Dr. Franklin made provision for testing his scheme 
by experiment, in two of our principal cities. The result is not ac> 
corately known to the writer, but the principle of the plan, has been 
adopted in other casefl with the happiest effects^ 
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*ters, tbe duty of making every reasonable effort 
to improve the minds, to enlarge the views, and 
eleva^ the aims of the youth under their care. 
Labor to excite in them sentiments of self respect, 
a jus^sense of the value of character, and a laud- 
aUe amlHtion to excel in every noble and praise- 
worthy undertaking. By this means you will do 
muchr to rescue them from the influence of low 
pursuits, teach them to shun the society of the 
profligate, and to despise his groveling pleasures^ 
If we except a wicked heart, nothing so much 
exposes any man to the seductions of vice, as a va* 
eant mind. What we have before said of parents 
applies to masters ; they do not feel enough 
on this subject, nor use their influence as faith- 
fully as they might do, to excite in their appren- 
tices a taste for reading, and a thirst for general 
information. Some youth need no influence of 
this kind ; but others of, less intellect or fewer 
early advantages, require excitement. They 
need books suited to their taste and capacities. 
It is not enough that they could obtain such books 
if they would* Interesting volumes should be 
procured and pladed in their hands. 

I am glad to know that many Master Mechan- 

« 

ics begin to feel on this subject. By establishing 
libraries for the use of apprentices, they have ta- 
ll* 
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ken one important step toward their moral as weir 
as intellectual improvement ; and from the spirit 
which characterizes the movements of Mechanic 
Associations in reference to this oligect, we are 
led to hope, that this is only the first of a series of 
effor|s to excite in this interesting class of our 
youth, a thirst for general knowledge, and at the 
same time provide the means of its gratification. 
What hinders the speedy establishment, at least 
in our cities and principal villages, of courses of 
experimental lectures, in the difiTerent branches of 
Science and philosophy, for the improvement of 
our youth, and particularly for the benefit of ap- 
prentices ? Do not the spirit of our age, and the 
rapid advances of mind in every enlightened 
'country, demand such an effort f And where .is 
the city or village, that could not furnish to its 
youth such excitements, and such facilities, for 
improvement ? It is well known that this liberal 
minded measure, has of late been extensively em- 
ployed in Great Britain ; and nothing is wanting^ 
to its introduction or more general adoption . 
among us, but a just sense of its importancei^ 

By throwing out these hints, in regard to the 
means of reform and improvement^ I hope at 
least to excite increased attention to a subject in 
which the whole community has a deep interest. 
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It is a topic to which the eye of christian philan- 
thropy ought to be continuaUy directed, and to 
the importance of which, the publick mind can 
never be too thoroughly aroused. It must be 
manifest to every one who will indulge a mo- 
ments reflection, that it has not, hitherto, recei- 
ved that attention which it justly claims. But 
there are circumstances of encouragement. — 
Many masters are beginning to feel more deeply 
their obligations ; and are disposed to hear and 
consider any suggestions which may be made 
touching their duties. This state of feeling I re* 
joice to see ; and I pray that it may extend and 
increase, until the numerous evils now acknow- 
ledged to exist, shall be removed. 

It is matter of unfeigned gratitude, that the 
turning of the hearts of the fathers to the chil- 
dren, and of the middle aged generally, to the in- 
terests of the rising generation, is to be numbered 
among the cheering signs of our times. Sabbath * 
schools and Bible classes are exerting a power- 
ful and increasing moral influence, and are fast 
training a generation for God. There is a mass 
of mind however, which these efforts do not and 
cannot reach, by any direct influence. Other 
means will, therefore it is hoped, be devised for 
this purpose. In the mean time, it i^ evident that 
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a portion of that moral excitement, whieh is pro- 
duced by the general system of biblical instruc- 
tion, must gradually extend to all classeSi and 
especially to all classes of the young. 

I might here mention, did time permit, various 
encouraging indications among the youth of our 
land. They are manifestly awaking to a deeper 
sense of the value of character, the importance of 
self improvement and a wider sphere of useful- 
ness. They are forming associations for the sup- 
pression of intemperance, and the promotion of 
various plans of benevolence ; and many of them 
are laboriously employed in the religious instruc- 
tion of children-*«n employment which is seen to 
exert the happiest influence upon the characters 
of all who are engaged in it. In these move- 
ments it gives me great pleasure to observe, that 
that class of youth in whose behalf I have been 
pleading, are taking an interest and bearing a 
• part. 

As I see many of this class present, this even- 
ing, I must be permitted to say, that I hope none 
of them will misconstrue my remarks to masters. 
Not one of these remarks my young friends, has 
been prompted by any disposition to abridge your' 
privileges, or lessen your real enjoyments. It i» 
my sincerest desire and aim to increase both. 
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, In all that I have said, I bare had in view your 
intellectual and moral improvement, the elevation 
of your character, your augmented usefulness, 
and highest happiness. But both experience 
and observation have taught me the dangers 
of youth. I know them to be many, and great- 
I tremble — instinctively tremble, when I look 
back to that yawning gulf, upon the borders 
of which, I once heedlessly traced my steps, and 
down whose awful abyss, I have lived to see some 
^ of thoise who were once my companions, make 
the last — the fatal plunge. To yoftng men ^ring 
the period of their minority, no mercy can be 
greater than that of being resigned from their own 
inexperience, self confidence, and presumptioji, 
and guided and restrained by the counsels of ma- 
tured wisdom ; and that youth is to be pitied, not 
envied, who through the unfaithfulness of a pa- 
rent, a guardian or master, is left to choose his 
own course and walk in his own ways. Itas un- 
der the influence of these views, that I have been 
urging upon masters their responsibility, and 
pressing the importance of fidelity. Yet after 
all, it must be obvious, that whatever may be 
their efforts in your behalf, these efforts will prove 
unavailing, in regard to all those who cannot be 
made to respect themselves, or be persuaded to 
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make personal exertions for their own improve^ 
ment. 

And my young friends, why let me ask, should 
you not respect yourselves and cherish a just sense 
of character f Why shoyld you not set your stand- 
ard of excellency high, and determine that you 
will, with God's help, make your sphere of influ- 
ence wide, and that influence itself, salutary to 
all around youf Your situation in life does not 
preclude you from this noble ambition. Industry 
and enterprize, connected with sound moral prin- 
ciple, and constant efforts for mental improve- 
ment, will bear you above every disadvantage of 
circumstances. They will secure you respect, 
and weight in society ; and iVhat is more, enlar- 
ged and permanent usefulness. I would not fos- 
ter worldly pride in any man ; but it has been 
said, that in this country, business men do not 
suitably value a high business reputation — ^that re- 
putation I mean, which is built upon skill, indus- 
try and unblemished integrity. We are thought 
in this respect, to be behind older countries. * In 
England, for example, we are told, that worth of 
character in an old and long established trades- 
man or mechanic, is highly prized ; the name of 
a business establishment, is often continued from 
father to son, long after the. original partners have 
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passed away ; and the aristocracy of wealth, and 
nobility of blood, have not been able to prevent 
the existence of a law, wbich makes it necessary 
that the Lord Mayor of mighty London should be 
a mechanic.'* 

You have many examples set before you, for 
your encouragement — examples which urge you 
to lofty aims and steady efforts. The distinguish- 
ed reputation of Franklin is known to you all. 
But Franklin was bred a mechanic. He served 
his time regularly as an apprentice, and was for- 
mally bound as such, though he served with his 
own brother. 

The Scl-iptures have marked out for you," your 
course, and have placed before you the strongest 
inducements to pursue it. * Seest thou a man 
diligent in his calling ; he shall stand before 
princes ; he shall not stand before mean men.' 
In Franklin's case, this was strikingly verified. 
He stood before princess—was honoured by nations, 
and has left behind iiim an imperishable name. 
Set your standard of character and influence 
then, my young friends, high ; and strive to reach 
it ; and God will prosper your efforts. He will 
bless youj and make you blessings. 

" See a series of sensible essays in the New York Observer for 
1896, to which the author is indebted for several valuable thoughts. 
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LECTURE V. • 

ECLIGION THE SUPREME GOOD. 



pROTBRBfl, iy..7— iii.l4, 15. 



Wisdom is the principal thing: therefore get wisdom ; and with all 
thy getting get nnderstaiuliiig. For the merchandise of.it is bet- 
ter than the merchandise of^ilv^ and the gain thereof than fine 
gold. She is more precipus than rabies ; and all the things tbon ' 
. canst desire; are not to becoiopared unto her. 
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\ In lihe foregoing^ Lectures, I have directed the 
V attention of the* middle, aged chiefly to the duties ' 

■ * * 

which they owe to others ; ,and the course of dis- 
xussion has necessarily partaken of a secular char- 
acter, though at evei^ step involving the interests 
of vital religion, and enforcing obligations to* the 
faithful discharge of whichthe highest moral quali- 
lications are r^uisite. I should however deem 
myself inexcusable, were I tp clone this course, 
my friends, without reniinding you*of* your rela- 
tion to God, and urging upon you those duties 
' which mor^ immediately resect th^ welfare of 
vour own souls. . 

-.■••• ■ ' 12. r 
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That those whom I address acknowledge the 
reality of this relation, and the sacredness of these 
duties, I cannot permit myself to doubt : Nor 
would I, willingly suspect any of you of a disposi- 
tion to defer, a seriou? attention to the things of 
your everlasting peace ; for although levity and 
thoughtlessness h^ve been'supposed to constitute 
extensively, the characteristics of yout^,. it has 
been claimed for middle age that it was the sea- 
son of soberness of mind-^of sedous deliberation 
and calm r^eotion. If this daim be well found- 
ed, may I not reasonably hope, tha^t the attentive •* 
bearing with which you havafaitherto flavored me, 
win not bedenied^ while a subject transcending 
every other in solemn personal interest, is pre- 
' sented tax your.oonsideration ? ' < 

I haVe supposed you to acknbwledge your rela- 

* . ' ' • 

tion to Grod as his accountable creatures. . The* 
nature of this relation and the ch^cicter and ex* 
lent' of tihe duties thence' resulting, none but the 
Creator hin^elf' can adequately unfold* The 
light of reason is, of itself, wholly insufficient -for 
this pui'pose. .'Th^ mereiful illumino^ions of Dir 

vine Revelation^ have therefore hew gripuated us» 

* • ' '» « 

to which we do well to take beed» as to a light shi* 
ning in a d^irk place. 
< I will now direct your attention to that ^rtion 
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of this Revelation which has been chosen «is the 
theme of our {present meditations. AecordiBg to 
the frequent manner o£ the sacred writers, the 
author' of our text, under ^he term wisdom, des* 
cribes true rdigkn* He places upon it an esti- 
mate, and 'proclaims its value, as a dm9ie aind 
saving moral principie. Addressing those whoni 
be knew to be pron§ to set an. undue value up'on 
other things, and to seek them vnth unwarranta- 
ble eagerness, liis language is highly emphatic^ 
Wisdomis the principal thing: therefore get wis- 
dom' ; and with all thy getting get understanding ; 
for the merchandise of it, is better than the mer- 
chandise of silver, fand the gain thereof than fine 
gold. She is more precious than rubies ; and all 
the things than canst desire^ are not to be compared 
nnto her. 

Regarding this as a declaration of the exceh 
lence and preciousness of true religion, it forcibly 
reminds us of an illustration uaed by tbb Divine 
Redeemer; to enforce the same sentiment. The 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a merchant*man, 
seeking goodly pearls; who whqn he. had ibund 
one pearl of great priccj went and 'sold aUthat he 
had and bought it. t 

In these passages of Scripture, you perceive 
« that religion, considered as a principle, and view- 
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ed in cennexion with those great intereBfi^ whi'ctr 
it promotes and secures, is represented as meom- 
parably more valuable than any earthly good, of 
whatever name or nature. Such being tlfe plain 
and unqualified declaration of God himself, we 
are under every possible obligation Ky receive it 
as true, and to act accordingly, even though wa 
should not be able clearly to discern all the 
groiinds upon which it is made. 

I propose, however, to suggest several consid> 
orations, which may serve to Illustrate its truth. 
I would fain impress upon your minds the senti- 
ment, that that wisdom which is from above ; that 
divinely implanted principle in the renewed heart, 
which we call religion ; which begins jin the love 
of God — ^in repentance for sin^and faith in Christ ; 
which in its progress sanctifies, and in its end 
saves the souU is infinitely superior to every oth^ 
er good. I would you might deeply feel, that 
that is only 0trict truth, which declares this to be, 
the pearl of great price, the merchandise of which 
is better than silver, and the gain thereof* than 
fine gold, — ^^more valuable than the proudest tem- 
poral dignities, and more precious tl)an the rich- 
est eai^hly treasures, insomuch that all the things 
thou canst desire are not 'to be compared there- 
with. 
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It may here be observed, that the immortal 
spirit within us, cs^nnot remain inactive ; it de- 
mands some object of pursuit— ;some real or 
fancied good,, which for the time, it regards as 
supreme. Now this must be sought, either in 
the fhings of God and religion^ or in the things 
of the present ^fe. The Scriptures often place 
these two departments .of hunian interest and 
desire, in contrast with each other, and remind- 
ing us that we can pursue but one dbject as tJie 
chief goodf call upon us to make a wise election.* 
No man can serve two masters, — ^ye cannot serve 
God and mammon ; choose ye therefore thi^ day . 
whom^ye will serve. And that we may not in a 
matter of such vast moment, make an unwise 
choice. Infinite Wisdom institutes a comparison . 
between opposing claims, and as already noticed, 
publishes in the text and other similar passage^, 
its unerring decision. 

We proceed then to observe, 

_ * * • 

1. That it appears that religion should be re- 
garded as the principal thing — asthe'highest^and 
bes^ interest^ because it is the only effectual reme- 
dy for the moral disorders of our nature. That 
man has broken away from his allegiaoGG to his 
Creator, and siink into a state of sin and guilty 
is a truth that even the unenlightened heathen ad- 

12* 
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mit ; and that few bave ever had the hardihood 
to deny. And it is equally obvious that under 
the righteous* government of God, a state' of sin 
and guilt is but another name for.a state of suf- 
fering and of sorrow. Reason would teach us 
that, the creature could not be happy in a state of 
alienation from his Creator ; and'we need not be 
informed, that with respect to our race, the de- 
ductions 6f reason have had melancholy confirma- 
tion in the results of experience. We ajre expo- 
sed to many forms of evil from without ; but what- - 
ever these may be, it must be acknowledged that 
the moral disorders within, are by far the* most 
fruitful sources of discomfort and unhap{Hne8S. 
For the truth of t|;iis position, 1 might safely ap- 
peal, either to your experience or your observa- 
tion. Outward circumstances do, i(ideed often 
interfere, necessarily, with our happiness; but how 
much oftener do they do so, merely because they 
cross some sinful desire, or thwart some unhal- 
loVed purpose, or cut off some unwarranted ex- 
pectation. Although the curse of the apostacy 
appears in Various forms of external evil ; y^t it 
may be safely asserted, that nineteen* twentieths 
of all the misery that our race endures from day 
to. day, are the natural result of inordinate appe- 
tites'or unholy passions. This is not only ti*uc 
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as a general fact, but sober reflection wovid prob* 
ably satisfy most persons that it was true in ap- . 
plication to their individual case* And if these 
things are so, then it is plain that that principle 
.whatever it may be, which is most efficacious in 
rectifying these disorders of oiir fallen nature, 
and restoring peace and rest to the soul, is supe- 
rior in value to every other. It is worthy to Jbe 
prized and nought as man's chief good. But my 
brethren you do not need to be told, that God has 
again and again declared in his word, that the . 
religion of the Gospel is this principle. It is an 

interna], vital, sanctifying principle — ^working by 

* 

faith, purifying the heart, reforming the life, and 
ensuring victory over the world. Do you doubt 
the power of o-eligion to achieve such triumphs 
and win such trophies f Why should you doubt f 
What is religion but the spirit ofChrist ? What 
is it l^ut heaven begun in the soul— the com- 
mencement of a process by which the inner man 
is to* be progressively remoulded, and tfa^ divine ^ 
moral image which was obliterated by the fall^ ul- * 
timately restored in all its pristine beauty and 
glory ? Be a christian, and to the full extent in 
which you are truly such, you shall be like Christ ; 
you shall fipd the divine energy of a holy temper 
exerting a sensible remedial agency over, the de- 
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genera^ I principles of a ruined nature. It will 
. check tbe intemperance of appetite — it will quench 
the fires of unhallowed passion — ^hush the tumult 
of earthly desires, the ever longing aspirations 
after sublunary good, — and diffuse a holy rest — ^a 
calm and heaven* born peace, through all the im*^ 
mortal powers of your soul. For this exalted and 
glgrious end, God devised and revealed the re- 
ligion of the GospeL It was primarily for man's 
moral renovation and recovery to holiness. Its 
.' sufficiency for this end follows of course; and 
thousands of witnesses both in heaven and upon 
earth, have tried and have testified its power, 
both to purify and to save. He that believeth^ 
hath ^e tvitness in himself. * 

Now can you point me hearerj tp any othe) 
principle or thing, in the universe of God, that 
has equal efficacy — ^that can accomplish for you 
the same great moral transformation, or secure 
to you this substantial peace of mind f Seek tbe 
, world as your supreme good — ^pursue it in all its 
jQeeting and shadowy^ forms, and grasp its unsat- 
isfying enjoyments. But consider — ^that very in- 
ordinate thirst which urges you to the anxious 
pursuit of these worldly interests, is itself a cor- 
rupt, a ^Ifisb and unworthy pai^ston* It is the 
degenerate plant of a strange vine ; its fruits are 
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the grapes of Sodom and the clusters of Gomor- 
rah. Instead of being cherished it ought to be 
instantly extemninated. Now to indulge an evi] 
propcHisity, »to afford it aliment) is not to sat- 
•iefy, but to enlar/^e its demands-*-it is nojt to 
diminish, but to add to its pernicious vigor. Let 
the worldling then, gain what he so anxiously 
seeks ; let success crown his schemes of business, 
pleasure or ambition ; and what is th^ result ? 
The disorders of his moral nature are aggrava- . 
ted ; and all his inordinate desires are strength- 
ened by indulgence. Instead of being, satisfied 
with {ifest Qfferings, their cry for fiew- gratifica- 
tions becomes more constant and more importu- 
nate ; and thus they hurry him forward with new 
efforts in his re^less and weary way- — perhaps 
bring him at last . to 'a miserable end. My 
brethren this is not a fiction of the imagina- 
tion ; it is sober reality. It is a statement, to 
the truth of which, he who has pursued worldly 
good the longest, the most ardently, and I may . 
add the most successfully, will, in his calmer mo- 
mepts, .yield the fullest assent. 

We have before us then, one of the grounds 
upon which, the superiority of religion over every 
other interest, is asserted. Its cultivation as a 
principle in the heart, operates powerfully to rec- 
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tify the moral disorders of the soul, while the su- 
preme pursuit of Earthly good, by ministering *to 
.every unholy lust, produces a directly opposite 
result. It multiplies and strengthen!; tbes^disor- 
der^, and t(mds to render them inveterate *and * 
etcrnaL « 

If these remarks commend themselves to your 
minds as just, then you are prepared to hear me 
observe, 

2. That religion appears to be the principal 
tiring — ^the supreme good, because the present 
fuippiness which it confers^ is superior to that which ' 
ihe tcorld' can give. I know that the unbelie- 
ver has sometimes' dented* this. He has even 
boasted that in this point at least, irretigion (lad 
the advantage of religion. Its enjoyments, he has 
alledged, not being fixture, nor at all matters of 
faith, but of sight, of sense and daily experience, 
must for the time being, be superior to those of 
piety. But this claim rests upon th^ unfounded 
assijmption, tl^at the joys of religion are confined 
to a future state ; and are purchased by great 
intermediate* sacrifices^ — a sentiment which alas! 
but too common. It prevails not merely 
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among the young, and thoughtless, but among the 
more mature and sober classes of the impenitent ; 
and has doubtless proved the undoing of many a 
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deceived 90ul* jReligioh has been rejected on 
acfount of the sacrifices of present good atid pre- 
heat joyd ivbiph it was supposed its reception 
would involve. Now I admit that the brightest 
hdpes ofUbe christian are to be fulfilled hereafter ; 

< that the burden of his jovs, and the far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight <of his glory, are to bo 
measured out to hiin in the future and onwarcl 
stages of hid progress ; yet I still claim, that the 
word* of the Lord standeth sure — 'that godliness 

t hath the promise of the life that now is, as well as 
of that which is. to come.' 

In illustration of this ^sition, it may in the first 
place be remarked, tllat the objects with which 
tiie mind of ,the christian is conversant, are far 
more etxfdted than those with which tb^ worldly 
man is occupied. They are the unspeakable re- 
.alities and eternal things of Gro^ — his perfections 
and.gjory-^his moral government over the \in\- 7 

' verse-^^the increasing extent and growing honors 
x>f the Redeemer's dominion-r-the varied orders ' 

. iand countless multitudes of happy intelligences 
that swell his triumphs and shout his praise ;. and 
finally the transcei^dent beauty of that holy city, 
and the unfading bliss df those heavenly man- 
sions which Jesus' b^s gone to prepare for his 
faithlid followers^ TThese my brethren, are the 
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glorious realities of religion whieh faith brings ta 
the christian's view, and with which she invites^ 
him daily to hold,free and delightful conimunion.* 
They commend themselves to the mind as wordiy 
io occupy its immortal powers ; they are^ capable 
of producing, and when contemplated with right 
views and feelings, do in fact produce,* an inward 
satisfaction, which is in vain sought for, in the 
petty objects and fleeting interests of* the present 
life. When think you was the devotee oi the 
world, however ardent or successful his pursuit of j 
its fancied good, heard in a calm and reflecting 
hour to use with reference to any of its objects or 
pleasures, language like that of the pious Psalm- 
ist, in view of the things of Gbd f-<— language I 
mean so heart felt — ^so' expressive of sober joy 
and permanent, and satisfying delight. Q Gtod, 
thou art my God, .early will I seek tbee ; because 
thy loving kindness is better than life, therefore, 
shall my lips praise thee. My soul shall be satis* 
fied as with, marrow and fatness when I remem- 
ber thee upon my bed, and meditate upbn.thee in 
the night watches. My.meditationof him shall 
be sweet : I will beglad and rejoice in him. And 
again, O how love I thy laW ; it is my meditation 
^ll the day. The law of the Lord is perfect con- 
verting the soul ;. the statutes of the Lord are 
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f igbt rtijmmg the heart ; the jii4gmeiit8 ef the 
Tibf d «re tree and r^hteoua aitogedier ; more te» 
]><$ desired are they tfiari gold, yea than much fine 
^^'-'Sweeter also than honey aiid the honey 
comb : They have been my songs in the hOilse of 
my jnlgrimage. Such are the holy jBUid refresh* 
ing" satisfactions which the christian derives, from 
the mere contemplation of divine things ; and the 
enjoyment of these, is moreover, pre-emin^tly 
the privilege of his most abstracted and serious 
hours. Now is it not an undeniable fiict^ that in' 
these very hours, the unbeliever, the i^orldlingi 
is at die farthest remove from happiness, and thff 
most dissatisfied with himself, and with the ob« 
jects of his contemplation, desire and pursuit f 
Is he not often fiiroed, as he values present peace«* 
to shun' seclusion, and dismiss the serious refleo-' 
tions to which retirement naturally gives rise f Is 
it not amid tUe silence of the ilight watches that' 
the veil is sometimes drawn aside^ and the empti* 
hess and comparative wortUessness of those^ 
tMngu thicCt perish with the using, are presented 
beliove die mind to brea& its repose-— to stin^tibe 
bosom With self reproach, and to fill it with'her^ 
rowing reflectioiis ? 

Conndek' in this connexion ako^ another fact to 
which w'e have riready rderred^ The christian's 
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progress in religion; id a progress in bolihess ; It 
it an ihercfased parti^ipationof the diirine naluf e-n; 
a progressive recovery of the lost image of hk. 
Maker. -In this sense the path of the just is ns 
the shining light, that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day* Of this advancement ia 
moral renovation, the christian is conscious. He 
feels the* strength of sin gradually weakening. 
He has ta contend against foes within,.and foe» 
without ; against the corrupt affections of an evil 
heart of unbelief, and the temptations of the witk^ 
ed one ; but his conflicts are successful conflicts* 
He is continually cheered with a voice saying my 
grace is sufficient for thee ; and often he is ena* 
bled to shout— 'thanks be unto God that giveth me 
Ae victory through Jesus Christ my Lord. Now 
let me ask any one of you who- will' allow himself 
a moment for s^erious reflection, whether you can- 
not perceive that there must be real satisfaction, 
and true and solid delight, in this consciousness of 
progressive sanctification, ^nd in the prospect of 
speedy and complete victory over sin f Muist there 
not be a peace of conscience, a satisfaction and a 
delight, in which the votary of the world and the 
servant of iniquity, can have neither part nor lot f 
Here is a bidden fountain of joy which the worldly 
man knoweth not of, and the stranger intermed- 
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I'iith not with. When those objects and thos^ 
pleasures on which he sets his heart are secured^ 
he has grasped them only to learn that they are 
shadows-^that they cannot satisfy the boundless 
desires ^ of the immortal mind; and yet the 
strength of earthly affections is, as already shown, 
increased rather than diminished. There is, 

r 

therefore, a recoiling of the mind upon itself; 
there is a secret consciousness of folly and guilt 
that necessarily begets dissatisfaction ; and this 
iS| and must be an eyerliving and overflowing 
spring of bitterness in every .impenitent heart. ' 

Observe again, that in proportion as the belie- 
ver's warfare against sin is successfully waged, 
and he is assimilated to the moral likeness of his 
divine Lord, in the same proportion *is his evi- 
dence of acceptance augmented, and his assurance 
o{ the divine favor rendered more complete. In- 
stead of feeling, as he wsfs once compelled to do, 
that he is swerving farther and farther from God, 
he feels that he is drawing nearer and nearer to 
him. Not with graceless presumption, but with 
a delightful affection and confidence, he looks up 
to him as a Father and a Friend, He trusts in 
his mercy through Jesus Christ. He commits his 
soul to his keeping as into the bands of a faithful 
Creator ; and all. guilty as. he is,. yet as a peni- 
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tent believer^ he sits down quietly under the shu- 
dow of his glorious throne, and humbly relies on 
his promise that the pavilion of his m^oy shall 
be spread out over his defenceless head. 

Tell me now, O thou child of the world and of 
gin — ^wbat hast thou isSpreseMfoy or reward to be 
compared with this ? To say nothing of the ex- 
alted hop^s and brighter anticipations of a foture 
state — ^is not that the voice of eternal truth that 
assures you that even in this life wisdom is the 
principal thing, and godliness great gain i There- 
^re get wisdom ; and wilh all thy getting, get 
understanding ; for the merchandise of it is bet- 
ter than silver, and the gain thereof than fine 

* 

gold, €mi aU the fhif^s thou canst desire are not to 
be cfmipared wUo her* 

3. X remark again that the claims of religion 
as the supreme good, further appear from the se- 
cwre and wifmlmg tenure by which its blessings are 
hdd. 

Gr^nt for a moment, that those possessions, dis- 
tinctions, and enjoyipents, upon which youmt 
your heart, and which you pursue to the ezeiusion 
of the higher things of Grodjoid the soul, are at- 
tained. You de «re to be ridi ; you give all di)i- 
grace to Ijus end. Let your eoffers Chen he filed 
with gold and your storehouses with the fruits of 
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the €ai*th« You desire the favor of men ; you 
court honour and influence amoiig your fellow 
-mortals ; you plan, and toil and strive-^wound 
yOur conscience — perhaps sell your soul to cUmb 
the giddy heights of ambition : let the brightest 
rewards of fame then be given you : let her fair- 
est garlands deck your brow. Again you would 
be a child of pleasure.* You would run the rounds 
of sensual indulgence, and sound all the depths 
and shoals of earthly delight,*— be it so. Let all 
the joys of sense and sin be yours. Let the foun- 
tains of unhallowed pleasure be filled to overflow- 
ing, and pour their streams along your path. Do 
you say I am content, I am satisfied ? No, this is 
not the language of the worlding. His desires are 
insatiable. If he has possessed himself of one 
world, he vainly wishes another had been created 
for his use. But suppose the case to be otherwise ; 
suppose this fulness of all that you have panted 
after, does satisfy, at least for the moment. But 
where is your security for the continuance of these 
possessions, these honors and joys ? Do not the 
riches of this world take to themselves wings and 
fly away ? Do you not hold them at the mercy of 
heaven's ministers of wrath, the fires and the 
floods f And are they not a corruptible inhere 
itance^— one which the moth shuU eat and the 

13» 
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rust canker and destroy? And the rewards of 
ambition— do you not hold them by' a tenure 
eren more frail ? What permanent security have 
you, for the continuance of those honors which 
every ilitting popular breath may blast and scatter 
to the winds f As for the pleasures of the world, 
the delights of sense, what can be more worth- 
less, when chosen as a portion ? How soon they 
pall upon the taste ; how soon their brightness 
fades away? They are transitory as the light- 
ning's flash, and are followed only by deeper 
4arkness. But apart from these sources of inse- 
curity, what is that portion worth in a world of 
disease and mortality, which a single hour's sick- 
ness and strong pain, will sink into nothingness ; 
nay it may be, even render a cause of disgust 
and disquietude ; or that from which, death may 
in a moment separate its possessor forever ? To 
what purpose is it, said one, that the garlands of 
fame are wreathed around my brow, while the 
dews of death are settling on my forehead f — ^Is it 
possible we are ready to ask that this is that por- 
tion which deluded mortals, — I might say deluded 
immortals^ choose, and pursue as their supreme 
good 9 How widely diverse from all this, is the ten- 
ure by which the christian holds his spiritual po»* 
sessions and enjoyments. That tenure is unaltera- 
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ble as the faithfulness of God. It cannot fail un- 
til the pillars of the Eternal's throne are moved 
from their firm foundations. His language to 
every believer is, beeause thou hast trusted in 
me, therefore will I deliver thee. I will be thy 
shield and thine exceeding great reward, and 
nothing shall ever be able to separate thee from 
my love. 

Moreover, the believers present joys as well as 
bis final inheritance, are in their very nature, in- 
corruptible. Like the fountains from whence 
they flow, they are pure and exhaustless. Their 
overliving springs are to be sought amid the 
boundless recesses of divine truth and the infinite 
glories of the divine perfections. But although 
these fountains of salvation are hidden*—' hidden 
with Christ in God,' yet their sacred waters are 
continually springing up, flowing through the her- 
itage of the Lord, and refreshing the souls of his 
people. Hence the emphatic language of the Di- 
vine Redeemer. He declares that those who 
drink from earthly fountains shall thirst again, 
but immediately adds, ' whosoever drinketh of 
the water that I shall give him, shall never thirst ; 
but the water that I shall give him, shall be in 
him a well of water springing up into ever-' 
lasting life.' 
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4. I may further urge the supreme iralue of 
religion, from ike security it affords in the hoar 
of temptation. The necessity of such a security 
may be doubted, or its importance underrated by 
the self confideat ; but no man who knows him- 
self — no man who is duly sensible of his own 
frailty, and who properly estimates liis danger 
from the force of temptation, will deny the weight 
of this consideration. How many stroog men 
among yoilr acquaintances, my brethren, haTe 
you seen fall, never to rise again f*-*How many 
of your early associates and friends, whose pros^ 
pects were once fair as your own, haire been made 
the miserable victims and melancholy trophies of 
vice, in one or another of its seductive and ruinous 
forms f And are you then exempt from the com* 
mon danger ? Let him that standeth take heed 
lest he fall. It is not in man that walketh to 
direct his steps. No, you need all the secu- 
rity with which religious principle fortifies the 
soul, and which it throws around the dbarac^ 
ter of its possessor. You need that shield of 
divine grace and divine favor which piety and 
prayer alone can supply. The unrestrained 
indulgence of earthly afTections-^the pursuit of 
the world, in any 4>f its forms, is full of danger. 
What multitudes has the inordinate love of gain 
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ruined (o^erer ? Inapiration jbas uttered its sol- 
emn warnings on this point. They that will be 
f ieh, fall ii|to temptation and a snare, and into 
many foolish and hurtful lusts that drown men in 
destruction and perdition. Now religion, though 
it does not discourage industry and ent^prise in 
business, does in erery heart where its reign is 
established, check the strong and predominant 
impulse of earthly desires. True religion — ^thc 
religion €>f Christ, inyolves the renunciation of 
the world as the supreme good, and makes the 
pursuit of it, subservient to a higher and nobler 
interest : and he who says I am a christian, and 
gives no evidence that his piety has become a con- 
troUng and regulating principle, alike in his heart 
and life, only pjx)ve8 that h^ is either a hypocrite 
or a aelf deceiver. A christian he may be in pro- 
fession., but he is not such in deed and in truth. 
Joseph in the house of his master in Egypt, is 
not the oaly individual that has found feced rdi- 
giom principle f bis €(afeguard in the hour of strong 
temptation. He is not the only one whom a holy 
fear of tlie Lord, has led to exclaim, in view of 
the aUurements of vice and .crime* ' how shall I 
commit this great wickedness and mn against 
God !' Ad4 this then to the other recommenda- 
tions of piety, that it is a shield of defence ; it is 
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the surest safeguard as well oe the fairest oma* 
ment of character. 

5. Again, religion appears to be the supreme 
good, from the numeraiu meetUives and aids tofidd- 
ity in duty J which it supjdies* 

My brethren^ I address you as those now in the 
most active period of life. Your responsibilities 
have been shewn to be great. Your duties are 
numerous, pressing and important ; and your in- 
fluence in the various relations which you sustam 
is most momentous. Now suffer me to ask-^-wiU 
any set of worldly principles which you can adopt, 
render you faithful f Will such princi^rfes bring to 
bear — do they in fact bring to bear upon your 
mind, motives suflh^ient to guide you in the 
straight and narrow path of duty? Will their in- 
fluence be such as to impart to your daily, exam-* 
pl^ the stedfastness of integrity, and the beauty of 
truth f Will they arm you against the taunts and 
the scorn of the evil and vicious, and strengthen 
you to press forward inti course of useful exertion, 
alike regardless of the frowns and the flatteries 
of your fellow mortals ? We have indeed heard of 
a principle that can give victory over the world ; 
but you need not be told that this is not a princi- 
ple of earthly origin ; for a: bouse is not . divided 
against itself. We have heard of an affection 
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which sweeny eonstrains its subjectd*— wliieh in-* 
Sfbtes them with a holy zeal in the oai»e of God 
and RMUDy and makes them fruitful in labors of 
kve ; but we have never learned that this benevo- 
lent affection was kindled at the altai% of mam* 
men, or at the shrines of any of those idols which 
the men cf this world worship* I do not say that 
wcNddly principles and maxims may not avail to 
raider you reputable, and in many respects useful 
members, of society ; but I do say, not only that 
these principles do not furnish security in thehour 
of temptation, nor any adequate safeguard 
against presm^Oumts sms^ but that in reference 
to niany departments of human duty^ they utterly 
.fail of exerting. upon their possessor any proper or 
sufficient influence. There are fields of mo$t 
important labor and usefulness, open tp every 
man, which he will never occupy and cultivate, 
except under the constraining power of religion. 
In a world Uke our^| — a world of sin, and guilt, 
and misery, there is a moral influence, which 
every man is bound by the strongest and most sa- 
cred obligations to exert ; and that influence in its 
highest and 'most efiective instrumentality, can 
flow only from religious principle and. feeling. 
That spirit brethren, in which holy men of >pld, 
patriarchs and prophets resisted unto blood, stri-* 
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ving agaiaH mi**-4lni«pirii fat iriikh di0]r ^ 
0d truA, and' inmiglit ligiileMniatBr m t^ 
of widcei aad perverse gieaetaliDne ; tfaat spirit 
wbteh animated Apoides and M arty w ^ and ena* 
bled tkem 'to proseeute incredible ktboinrs, to en* 
dure trials of erael modungs and eoeargingv^ aod 
eooat not tbeir own Iiv>e8 dear motto thtem, eo that 
they migbt finiflii tbeir course with joy^ and fnth- 
ftdly exeente tbeir ministfy ctf mercy to a rained 
world)— 41118 spirit I say, is biadled, only from 
sAio?e. It is tbe spirit of God iHid the temper of 
beaten ; and none but those who have learned 
in tbe school of Christ— »wfao ow^ bim as tMr 
Lord and Master, and drink into bis sftirit, have 
ever been known to esfercise H. Remembor 
thett if yoQ will not choose wisdom- s way^ ; if yon 
will not be a disciple of the Divine Redeemer, and- 
seek mercy of tbe Lord to be faithftil, then yon* 
will not only perform all your works aader tbe 
iofliience of wrong motives^,, but a lau'ge class of 
most important duties-^-duties^ to Christ and his 
cause, youwiil entirely neglect* You caimot: there- 
fore in any just senses be regarded as a coMworfcer 
wifli God : you cannot serve your genwalSon 
according to bis wiU; arid whaTevi^ may be 
jour efforts in certain departments of honouiyUe 
eifterprize, the^e are yet other and higher depart- 
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metkUt where yowr nflaenee «aa never be feh* 
Must n^ the gvdk of un£edtfcfiilnes8 and improft- 
ableness then^ rest upon jrov, and cleave to you 
tn all' jrour ways? .Will it not darken your podi 
through lifer confront ycm at death, condemn yon 
^ the ju^ment, and follow yea through eternity f 
If then brethren, you. would save yourselves 
ftom seU-reproach ; if. you would obtain grace 
to be faithftd^, and enjoy the satisfaction ari- 
sing from a consciousness' of serving your gen^ 
eration according te the mil of God, yow must 
jseceire Christ as ytmr teacher and pattern : his 
religion must be your chosen portioi\; audits 
high and holy motives must purify your heart 
and inspire and control your conduct. You are 
now in the midst of life, and perhaps careful and 
troubled about many things, eagerly grasping af^ 
ter earthly objects, and a^dendy pursuing traiM-^ 
tory pleasures:: But ^^ou are- m anworld of profaa* 
tion, you are daily {icting for the Judgment and 
for eternity, and what can be so important to you 
a» that which shall dit^ese and enable you to be 
foMfiiL'? This is, as you have seesi, the tendency 
of religion* It is then the principal thing; it is 
the supreme good ; and. whatever eke you seek, 
seek religion>'--get heavenly vrisdom, and with all 
thy gettings, get understanding : for the mer- 

14 
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chandiseof it is better than the merchandise of 
silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold* 

Hitherto, I have confined my argument for re« 
ligion, as man's supreme good, chiefly to its bear- 
ing upon the present life. I have supposed you 
to form your estimate of it, without calculating 
its power to redeem from the wrath to come, and . 
without taking into view its great and pre* 
cious promises of future blessedness. My en- 
deavor has been to show you, that it is the 
grand remedy for the maladies of the soul ; 
that it is the only satisfying portion—the only 
source of real happiness which is given to mto 
upon earth ; that the tenure by which its bless- 
ings- are secured is not frail and uncertain like 
that by which all earthly good is held, but sure 
and unfailing. Its claims have been further 
urged, with reference to its value as a safeguard 
against temptaElkm and ^h^ seductions of vice ; 
and finally it has been cominended to your regard, 
on. account of the powerful incentives to duty 
which it brings to bear upon the mind — inspiring 
it with exalted purposes of benevolence, and 
prompting to self-denying efTorts^— to works of 
faith and labours of love. By these considera? 
tions I have endeavored to illustrate what the 
Scriptures most unequivocally declare, whether 
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men will believe the declaration or not, that re* 
ligion is the best portion^ even in the present life* 
It has been my aim to appeal to the sober 
judgment and enlightened conscience of every 
individual whom I address upon thisipoint. But 
however valid or convincing the' arguments al« 
ready adduced may be, I should do injustice to 
that glorious cause which lam permitted to plead, 
were I to rest it here. There are, my brethren, 
higher, more Weighty and affecting motives, wluch 
urge you to the cultivation of personal piety, than 
any which terminate in this temporary existence. 
Although It is true — overloBtiiigly true, and wor-- 
thy to be known, that religiim has the promise of 
the life that now is, yet it is equally true that its 
grand excellency lies in this, that it is tke cnig 
meam of securing immortal blessedness in the life 
to come. Though heavenly wisdom is the princi- 
pal thing in reference to the present scene of trial, 
yet how much more so, with respect to a ftiture 
state of retribution. The royal author of our 
teW, seems in another passage to allude to this : 
For wisdom saith he, is a d^ence, and money is 
a defence, (that is against many of the evils of 
man's presenjt condition,) but he adds, 'the excel- 
lency of wisdom is, that it giveth Ufe to them that 
have it.' Now this is what neither worldly wis- 
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deni) nor any other worldly good can accomplisb ; 
it cannot impart life to them that hare it « This is 
the high prerogative and the peculiar glory of that 
wisdom that is from above* It teaches its pos- 
sessor to know Jehovah the only true God^ and 
Jesus Christ whom he has sent — whom to knmc 
aright is life eternal. 

Brethren, do any of you doubt the necessity of 
piety — personal, experimental piety ^ in order to 
secure the favor id God, and ensure a happy im- 
mortality beyond the grave f You cannot doubt 
on this point without striking at the very founda- 
tions of all religion^ whether natnral or revealed* 
On a pmnt of such infinite moment ought you not 
to listen to the counsels of the Bible f Except a 
man be born again, bom of the spirit he cannot 
see the kingdom of God — without holiness no man 
iihall see the Lord — vnthovX faith it is impossible 
to please God ; and the same authority that de- 
clares this, declares also, that all men Jiave not 
Mth. What have you to oppose to these plain 
deelarations of Jehovah ? Is it enough to hM>k 
around you, and fasten your eye upon this or that 
individual^ who claims to have undergone that 
great moral change which religion implies, but 
who nevertheless appears to you unaltered, and 
not what he professes^to be f Is this a satisfactory 
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meihod of making void the truth of God, and the 
obvious requirements of his word ? The Jews who 
stood around the cross of Christ, could object to 
his divine mission, aiBwl to the obligation of faith 
in him, or in other words to the reality of his re- 
ligion, and the necessity of a personal interest in 
it, on precisely the same grounds. To the Sav- 
iour's solemn declarations, and to the urgent de- 
mands of his Gospel, they might have opposed the 
misconduct of his disciples, and especially the 
covetousness, hypocrisy and treachery of Judas« 
Doubtless they did so : and this is the very ground 
upon which multitudes are now justifying their 
imbelief, and rejecting all the offers, and all the 
claims of dying love ? Religion is nothing with 
them, because it has its counterfeits. If within 
the circle of their acquaintance, they can find 
those, who, like Judas, are betraying the Saviour 
with a kiss, they take occasion from their treach* 
ery — themselves to • deny him — ' to crucify him 
afresh, and put him to an open shame.' Hearer, 
will you number yourself with such ? If so, you 
will deceive and ruin your soul ; but you can do 
nothing more. You may reject Christ : you may 
refuse to embrace him, or his religion f but you 
cannot wrest from him his sceptre } you cannot 

make void the truth of his Gospel, or evade il0 
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everlasting claims upon your lore and your obe- 
dience. It will still remain true, that you must 
repent or perish*; and that without that holiness> 
of which faith in Christ is affi essentiai ingredient^ 
you can never see and enjoy Grod. 

Who then can estimate the value of rel^ion, 
or calculate the folly of delaying even for a day 
to secure an interest in its unspeakable blessings I 

* 'Tis madness to defer/ 

If the question were between religion and the 
world, merely with reference to the present hfe, 
you might say, that this life was so brief — so like 
the vapor that appeareth for a little season and 
then vanisheth away, that it was hardly worth 
your while to institute a comparison, and weigh 
their respective merits. But does this language 
become you when your eternity is at stake f Is it 
worthy of you as an intelligent and immortal 
being to refuse to reflect, and to act wisely in view 
of the whole extent of that boundless esdstence that 
lies before you ? 

Hearer, if you have not chosen God and reli- 
gion as yOur best portion, you have chosen, and 
you are now pursuing the world as your supreme 
good. Y6u do not subordinate it to higher inter- 
ests, but it occupies the first place in your affec^ 
f ions ; and th^ things of your everlasting peace^ 
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are of course, virtually excluded. To all practical 
purposes, they are, as though they were not ; as 
though they had no existence. Is this wise ? Is 
it right ? Is it safe'? In matters of business you 
are accustomed to sober calculation. You can 
accurately estimate the value of different secular 
interests, and choose out the safest deposits, and 
the most productive investments ; and with res- 
pect to these things, you act with deliberation, 
with wisdom and foresight. As one capable of 
all this, .God proposes to you a serious question — 
a question too, of immediate personal interest f 
What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole worldj and lose his ovm soul; or what shall 
a man give in exchange for his sovl 9 Now this is 
not only a question of vast moment, but one also, 
that demands your immediate attention. There 
is no other, which has equal claims to your pre- 
sent considevBtion. Nor would it be safe to de- 
termine it without serious reflection. You cannot 
make a wise decision, until you have deliberately 
computed the value of the world, and weighed it 
against the value of your soul. And remember it 
is a practical concern. Your decision will cer- 
'tainly and immediately influence your conduct. 
Nay you are now acting upon a judgment, already 
formed; but it is an erroneous judgment, formed 
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without dae deliberation^ contrary to the word of 
God, and to the unbia^ised dictates of your con- 
science, and it is leading you rapidly down the 
broad way to death. Permit me then to prdss the 
duty of consideration. I urge you as you love life 
and desire salvation, — ^I beseech you by all that is 
grand and momentous in everlasting realities; 
by all that is fearful in the wrath, or desirable in 
the favor of God, to take up this great question 
anew. Consider that it is not proposed by a fel- 
low mortal, but comes from the throne of the Eter- 
nal. It is not addressed to others, but to jfour- 
self. It is not for to-morrow, but for io*day; and 
the consequences of your decision are not for time, 
but for eternity. Again then, suffer the question 
to come home — ^what shall it profit me, if com* 
plete success crown all my worldly schemes and 
efforts — ^what shall it profit me if I gain the whole 
world J and lose my oton soul; or what shall I give 
in exchange for my soul ? 

Bear with me, my respected friends. If I have 
pressed this point, and been urgent with you, it 
has not been without reason, or beyond reason. 
If I have set life and death before you, and soli- 
cited your immediate consideration, and your de- 
Uberate choice — for what purpose is it, but that 
you might choose life and live^ and reign with 
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Christ forever and ever. I know well your spir- 
itual dangers : they are many. You are in the 
midst of the world — surrounded by its tempta- 
tions, harrassed by its perplexities and cumbered, 
— it may be surfeited with its cares. If you are 
not yet christians in deed and in truth, the most 
favorable season for securing your highest — your 
eternal interests, has already gone by. But if 
you do not abandon the very idea of ever securing 
these interests, let me counsel you to delay atten- 
tion to them no longer. 

Middhlife, ah, how soon will its fleeting years, 
its sabbaths, its privileges and mercies, be past, 
even if God should not weaken your strength in 
the way, and cut you oiF in the midst of your days. 
And then old age, with its frosted locks, and pal- 
sied limbic, and wavering purposes — ^and may I 
not add, its unchanging moral character ^ will come 
upon you— a season that God never gave man to 
live in^ but to die in. May the strength of your 
days be so spent, that if that period should, with 
respect to you, ever arrive, it may not come un- 
welcomely f What thine hand now findeth to do 
for God, for thine own soul, and for the best good 
of thy fellow men, that do with thy might, — re- 
membering that there is neither work, nor device^ 
nor knowledge) nor wisdom, in the grave whither 
thou goest. 
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I close these Discourses, by renewedly express- 
ing my grateful . sense of the serious attention 
with which they have been heard ; and as I in* 
voke upon them the divine blessing, so also I com* 
mend you to God, praying tliat he would make 
you perfect to do his toill, and at last present you 
favlUess J^jore the presence of his glory mth ex- 
ceeding joy. 
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Extracts from the Lecture (the 5th Lecture as de- 
livered) on * the duties of the middle aged as 
members of Civil Society* -^--ref erred to in the 
advertisement. 

** It is to be feared, that among the mass of our 
citizens, low and inadequate vievf s are entertain- 
ed, of the dignity and importance of their duties, 
as freemen, as persons enjoying not only the 
privilege of the elective franchise, but having be- 
sides this,. an important general influence to exert 
upon the publick mind, in relation to the choice of 
our civil rulers. This two fold agenfey, every 
citizen may exert ; but in doing so, he ought to 
bear in mind the high responsibilities under 
which he acts. He ought to know and remem- 
ber, that interests of unspeakable value are 
entrusted to his care, for the preservation of 
which, so far as his influence is concerned, he 
, must be held accountable. 
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If you would form a just estimate of the mag- 
nitude of these interests, consider the number** 
less blessings and the immense amount of hap- 
piness, which our present constitution of civil 
government is diffusing throughout this widely 
extended, and highly favored land. How effec- 
tually it protects, and how kindly it fosters all our 
best institutions, and dearest interests. How 
perfectly it secures to every citizen, private pro- 
perty, personal liberty, and the unrestrained ex- 
ercise of all his intellectual and moral powers. 
What liberal encouragement does it moreover 
afford to every individual, to labor for the pro- 
motion of personal and public improvement, for 
private and social happiness. Under such a gov- 
ernment, it may be truly affirmed of law, that 
*• her seat is the bosom of the people, and her voice 
the harmony of society. All men in every station 
do her reverence ; the very least as feeling, her 

* 

care ; and the very greatest as not exlemptedfrom 
her power : And though each in different sort 
and manner, yet all vdth uniform consent, admi- 
ring her as the mother of their peace and joy*' 

Nor is this all; It is not mere declamation 
when we say, that this free representative gov- 
ernment is the grand rallying point of the friends 
of liberty throughcmt the world. Our example 
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u tftsting a broad and cheering light upon thet 
tM&OBB. It is, in various ways, operating with 
immense moral power upon every civfltzed- peo- 
ple on the globe ; and seems destined, by the di* 
vine blessing, to become one of the clnef in^tra-* 
ments of enlightening a benighted, and dken*- 
tfaraling an enslaved world* But who needs to 
be informed, that the very existence of this gov- 
ernm^Qt, and the preservation of all: its varied 
UesCTgs depend, under God, on the intelligent 
and honest exercise of that agency, which every 
freeman is called on to exert ? That freeman 
then, who ignorantly or inconsiderately approach- 
es the polls; or who appears there, under the im- 
pulse of some low, personal, or party considera- 
tion, rather than with an eye single to the true 
interest and glory of his country, acts most wick- 
edly. He shews himself, unworthy of the privi- 
teges which he enjoys : for he does what in liim 
ties, to corrupt that pure fountain from whic^ 
unnmnbered civil and social blessings are daUy 
flawing tjkrough otnr land; and from which alsQ. 
we hamUy hope in God, that streams inferior in 
value only to those of the waters of life, sbail 
yet go forth far and wide, to bless the nations* 
Am I not right then, in asserting that tte exer- 
cise of the elective Itanchise, and every other 

15 
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influence which the freeman exerts in the choice 
of our civil rulers, is attended with high and 
weighty responsibilities ? 

But in addition to these suggestions, every free- 
nian ought to consider the solemnities with which 
the law has clothed his duties. In this, (and I 
believe in most of the States,) it has bound him 
by an oath, to act tndjf and faithfiMy. , He has 
sworn, ' that whenever he is called on to give his 
suffrage, touching any matter that concerns 
either his own State, or the United States, he 
will give it as he judges will be most conducive 
to the best good of the same, without respect of 
persam or favor of any man^ How extensive and 
gacred are the obligations here imposed ; and yet 
how little felt and how widely and awfully disre- 
garded ! I append to those who have been in the 
habit of watching the movements of political men, 
or who have stood around the polls, and observ** 
ed the temper with which multitudes have exer- 
cised this most important of all civil rights*^ 
\he right of suffrage^ to you I appeal, to say> 
whether there is not, to a melancholy extent, 
every symptom of entire forgetfulness, if not of 
direct disregard of .the obligj^tions of this oath* 
A large proportion of those who testify in oiir 
courts of justice under the sanction of an oatbt 
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appear to be more or less affected by the respon*- 
^ibilities they have laid xthemselves under. But 
it has been often noticed, that the freemtm^s oath 
though equally sacred in its obligations, and im- 
posing^ (in the eye of God whether it be so in the 
eye of man or not,) equal guilt upon the violator, 
seemed to be far less regarded ; insomuch that 
many good men have thought that^its administra- 
tion was a public evil, — supposing that sanctions 
so fearful, and yet so tnefBcacious ; and so often in- 
curred, must be productive of more injury to the 
morals and to the souls of men, than they could 
be of good to the cause of civil liberty. 

Such then, are the obligations under which 
you are acting my hearers, as freemen, and as 
members of this civil community. They are 
worthy to be most seriously pondered at all times, 
and especially on those occasions, when you are 
called to the immediate discharge of your highest 
civil trusts." 

*^ Again. — ^As members of society, you have 
all, important duties to discharge, touching the 
came of pubUek morals. There is a responsi- 
bility resting upon each individual, in this re- 
spect, that cannot be thrown off, however the 
sense .of it may be stifled. I know it is easy to 
divide this responsibility, and to say i I am but one 
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aaiong many, and whatt can I do f What will mj 
example and my efforts avcul f But this method 
of quieting conscience under the neglect of person- 
id duty, though often resorted to, (even by those 
of whom we have a right to expect better things,) 
will never meet the divine approbation. It may 
subserve the low puqioses of self interest or self 
indulgence, but it is unworthy of an upright and 
generous mind. What did such a principle of ac- 
tion, ever accomplish for the good of man ? How^ 
ard might have said, there are immense evils in the 
state of the public prisons, and they ought to be 
remedied, but J am only one among many, upon 
whom the responsibility rests ; and besides, what 
can I do alone ? The horrors of the prisons and 
dungeons of Europe must therefore remain un- 
mitigated. Wilberforce .might have said, awful 
are the evils and miseries of the slave trade, but 
the mass of the community are insensible to these 
miseries, and quietly acquiesce in th^oci : I am 
almost alone in feeling their magnitude, and what 
can J do 9 He would have had but. to say this, 
and to act accordingly, and this ecinmerce in 
blood might at this iastant have existed in every 
quarter of the <»vili2ed world, and in dU ita most 
horrid forms. We may take this ground also» 
in regard to all the sources of moral poUutioaand 
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contagion which are pouring their desolating in- 
fluences upon us ; and we shall have the satisfac- 
tion at our latter end, of feeling that we have 
evaded our duty, resisted obligation, and Uved to 
no valuable or praiseworthy end. With whatever 
faror, such temporising characters may be re- 
garded, while living, yet when their course is finish- 
ed, their names are forgotten. None rise up after 
them, to bless their memories, or to behold and 
rejoice in the fruits of their labours for the public 
good. No man knows how much he can accom- 
plish for the preservation, or the reformation of 
the public morals, till he has faithfully and per- 
severingly used his efforts and influence. If 
it be true, that as individuals, we can accom- 
plish but little, compared with what needs to 
be accomplished, yet by associating our influence 
with that of the friends of good order and gpod 
morals, we may do much. One of the most efii- 
cient methods of promoting the cause of moral- 
ity," is that of affording a steady and generous 
support to all the institutions of religion. The 
Father of his country, in his farewell address to 
the peofda of these States, while urging the ne- 
oesi^ty of maintaining general morality, in order 
to perpetuate our civil institutions, observes, that 
* it is more than questionable whether a healthy 
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tone of morals can be sustained in any comma" 
nity, without the aids of religion.' The whole 
history of our race testifies to the soundness of 
this sentiment. What must^ we think then of the 
man, who tramples upon, and treats with neglect^ 
those divine institutions, upon which, not only the 
prosperity, but the very existence of religion de- 
pends. To say nothing of those who profess to 
be christians, even those who would be thought 
good members of society — ^lovers of their country, 
and friends to her civil institutions, are bound by 
every consideration, to support and advance the 
cause of virtue and true piety. They ought to 
promote the circulation of the Scriptures, and 
sustain and eneourcige those who are employed in 
enforcing their doctrines. They ought to feel a 
deep concern in the cause of Sabbath Schools — 
those powerful auxiliaries of eveiy valuable inter- 
est, whether of education, of liberty or religion. 
They ought to rally around the Holy Sabbath, en- 
force its sanctity, and shield it from its present 
increasing and fearful profanation. They ought 
religiously to consecrate it to the great purposes of 
its institution — ^to the duties of private and publick 
worsbip-^-to the devout acknowledgment of the di-*" 
vine goodness — ^to the reading and hearing of God's 
most holy word ; to the setting forth of his most 
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vrof thy praise— to humble confessions of sin, and 
fenrent petitions for those things which are requi- 
site as well for the body as the soul. 

These are duties which belong to you my hear- 
ers, not merely as devout christians^ but as con- 
sistent patrioUj as good citizens, and firm sup- 
porters of all the great interests of the commu- 
nity* No man can pursue an opposite course, 
without sundering those ties, which ought to bind 
him alike to God^ and to his country. However, 
much he may boast of his ajttachment to our 
civil institutions, he is doing that, which has a 
most powerful tendency to undermine the very 
foundations upon which all these institutions 
repose: and if he will,* from whatever unworthy 
motives, persevere in the neglect of duty, the 
curse of unfaithfulness will be the sad — ^perhaps 
the only inheritance« which ha will bequeathe to 
bis children." 

I will close my observations upon this point, by 
quoting the eloquent remarks of a distinguished 
jurist and magistrate of our own land,~who 
in one of his charges, thus expresses himself. 

'* The true notion of patriotism, is a principle 
of obedience to the laws of God, and of our coun- 
try"*'*-manifesting itself in the discharge of our re^ 
Jigiods, moral and social duties. This is substan- 
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tial patriotism— within the reach of every tnanj 
liigh and low, rich and poor. The only real 
source of danger to our country, arises from the 
people themselves. Vain and worse than vain, 
are laws for the preservation of government, if 
the people are too debauched and corrupt to exe-' 
cute them. Let us then in our several stati<m3, 
encourage virtue and discourage vice ; and espe- 
cially let those who occupy stations- of auffunity 
and injluencej exert themselves to the utmost to 
promote the cause of good morals. Above aU 
things let lite principles of christiamty he cherished^ 
and its religious institutions fostered j hy every man 
who wishes well to his country. A government like 
ours, floating on the precarious tide of puhlick 
opinion, can be held securely by nothing else but 
the principles of religion ; and if it be once driven 
from this anchor, by the storms of irreligion and 
licentiousness, it will be quickly overwhelmed in 
the waves of popular violence and commotion."* 

*Rush^s Charges. 
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ERRATUM. 

In a part of the edhioniNit the 87th page and dth line from the 
Top, instead of * a God oHmercy'f read— a God of means. 



